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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

[’ is said that since 1866 no murderer has been hanged in the city of 

Cincinnati. Crimes against life have been as frequent as in any of 
our great cities, but the manipulation of juries in the interests of the mur- 
derers by unscrupulous lawyers and corrupt officials has prevented convic- 
tions. Last week there were nine persons charged with murder in the city 
jail, one of whom was on trial for taking the life of his employer. He had 
confessed his guilt of the offence, and the evidence was sufficient, even in 
the absence of a confession. The judge’s charge indicated that he had 
little doubt as to the verdict which would be given, and none at all as to 
that which ought to be. Yet the jury found the man guilty only of man- 
slaughter, thus debarring the judge from imposing a severer penalty than 
imprisonment for twenty years. On the other hand, there has been in 
Cincinnati a growing impatience with the law's failures in this matter of 
punishing murderers. There has been a disposition to sympathize with 
the violence employed across the river and in the not distant counties 
of Southern Indiana in disposing of such criminals. The newspapers of 
the city unhappily fell into the fashion of threatening LYNCH law or a 
vigilance committee to deal with the dangerous classes. 

In this condition of things the verdict we have specified fell like a 
spark among loose tow. An “indignation meeting’’ of citizens was 
held in Music Hall to denounce the verdict and the Courts. When 
it adjourned, a part of those who attended it marched upon the jail, 
and began to force their way into it to execute Judge LyNncu’s jus- 
tice upon the murderers awaiting their trial. At first the authorities 
seem to have supposed that it was only the criminal whom the jury 
had saved from the halter, that was the object of this pursuit. Knowing 
that he was on his way to the Columbus Penitentiary, they offered at 
first but little resistance to the doings of the mob. Afterwards they called 
out the militia and commanded the mob to disperse. As it refused, the 
soldiers fired upon it, and then there began a scene of violent and bloody 
conflict between the recognized authorities and these extemporized cham- 
pions of judicial severity. It was not until the third day that peace and 
order were restored. 

Of the moral and public significance of these sad occurrences, we 
have spoken elsewhere at some length. The results may be summed up 
in the killing of forty-five or fifty persons, the wounding or maiming of 
one hundred and forty-five others, the burning of the finest court-house 
west of the Alleghenies, the destruction of records covering three-quar- 
ters of a century, and the world-wide disgrace of a great American city. 


THERE was telegraphed over the country, for publication in Wednes- 
day’s papers, an editorial article from the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
discussing the riots in that city, whose tone and expressions were at once 
amazing and scandalous. The article said, if language mean any- 
thing, that the mob should have been admitted to the jail and had the 
opportunity of hanging the men confined there,—the ‘“ murderers,'’— 
who, if we understand the case, are persons accused, but not tried ; that 
the defence of the jail by the authorities was wrong, and the military to 
blame for firing on the mob ; and that, unfortunately, the mob was not 
well organized. 

All this, we say, is at once amazing and scandalous. We are sur- 
prised to see how little it has been condemned by the newspapers of the 
country that reprinted it. Nothing could be more mischievous than such 
views, and the circulation of them. For a city to elect corrupt officials, 
and then organize a mob to cure their corruption, is shameful ; to seem- 
ingly urge the advisability of depending on such cure, is either lunacy 
or worse. There is but one safety to the good citizen,—the maintenance 
of law and order; and therefore it is that law and order must be main- 
tained. The one gratifying thing in the whole Cincinnati business is 
that the mob did not carry its point, but entirely failed. 


THE preliminary campaign for the presidential nomination proceeds, 
with a growing feeling that the Republican nomination, thanks to the 





House of Representatives, is by far the better,worth having. Prominent 
Democrats do not hesitate to say that in the present distracted condition 
of their party the chances that they may elect a president next November 
are exceedingly remote. Still, it is well to remember that they were just 
as down-hearted about their divisions in Ohio less than a year ago, and on 
the eve of the election of Judge Hoapty. It takes a great deal of dissen- 
sion in the Democratic party to tell on the Democratic vote. Among 
Republican candidates, it is notable that the Democrats pick out Mr. 
ARTHUR as the man who would make the best running, and that they 
generally speak of Mr. Epmunps as a weak candidate. Some signs are 
to be interpreted by contraries. 

The Independents of New York have intimated in various ways their 
unwillingness to accept Mr. BLAINE as a Republican candidate ; and his 
friends have been ciphering to show that he could be elected without the 
vote of that state. This is possible, if he can obtain every other state on 
which the Republicans have any reason to count. But there is grave 
reason to doubt his ability to carry Massachusetts. He has managed to 
make himself very unpopular with the people of that commonwealth. 
The Independent element, whose support of the Republicans in the last 
election defeated Mr. BUTLER, are as strong relatively as in New York, 
and not less decided in their resistance to his candidacy. It will be well 
for the party managers to remember that conventions and the elections 
of delegates are very rough and uncertain methods of ascertaining who 
is ‘‘available’’ and who is not. An element in the party which is too 
small to make itself felt in either primaries or conventions, may yet be 
strong enough to destroy the party’s chances of success by its hostility or 
its indifference. 


WE ARE unable to share in the complacency with which the news- 
papers generally seem to regard the withdrawal of Mr. SARGENT from 
the Berlin mission. It is well understood that he was quite willing to 
remain abroad in our diplomatic service. Indeed, the offer of the much 
less desirable mission to St. Petersburg recognizes this fact. That he now 
returns to America, therefore, is not due to any desire on his part to re- 
appear in political life. It is due tothe fact that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
in this as in every other crisis of his administration of the State Depart- 
ment, has weakened under foreign pressure. He virtually says to Mr. 
SARGENT: ‘“‘ You have done at Berlin just what you were sent to do. 
You have given your own country no reason to complain of your faith- 
fulness and diligence as the representative of her interests. But as 
Prince BISMARCK’S representatives in the press have seen fit to attack 
you, for your efficiency as our representative, we shall withdraw you, and 
look around for someone who will give less offence on this score." After 
such action as this, the representatives of America at foreign courts may 
be said to have received general instructions that their chief business is 
to make themselves complaisant to foreign statesmen, and that when 
they choose between that and the service of their own country they may 
pack their trunks. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has not made easier the busi- 
ness of getting Americans of character and ability for the two ill-paid 
missions now at his disposal. 


In the United States Senate the debate on Mr. BLArr’s Education 
bill has continued to occupy a large part of the time. It is rather sur- 
prising to observe that the opposition to the measure comes from states 
in the West, whose school systems were endowed by the nation out of 
the public domain, but whose representatives oppose on principle any 
outlay of national money for this purpose. On the other hand, the most 
earnest support of the measure comes from Southern Senators, whose 
general disposition has been to insist on minimizing the authority of the 
national government, but whose local necessities force them to regard 
national aid to education as indispensable. When taunted with their 
apparent inconsistency, some of them have replied that they had left a 
good deal of their State Rights notions behind them in coming back into 
the Union, and that they unite with the rest of the country in recognizing 
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the fact that the United States is a nation fully equipped for every under- 
taking essential to its national existence. 

Mr. GARLAND of Arkansas was especially happy in showing that the 
precedents of our earlier history all favored the action proposed, and 
that the Supreme Court had declared such grants constitutional. He de- 
clared that there was no reason to fear any unjust discrimination against 
the colored people in the outlay of the money, as the white race in the 
South recognize the necessity for the education of the colored voters; and 
he warned the Northern Republicans that their defeat of this measure 
would be taken very ill by tMeir friends in the Southern states. He might 
have reminded Mr. INGALLS and others that the Republican party in its 
national convention pledged its representatives to support a plan for the 
suppression of illiteracy by national aid. 


THE Senate’s Committee on Mines and Forests have reported a bill 
for the preservation of the forest on the great water-shed of our North- 
west, in that part of the Rocky Mountains which lies between the Col- 
umbia and the Missouri rivers. Recent disasters have brought home to 
the people and their representatives the necessity for state and national 
action. To preserve anything like an equable supply of water in our 
great rivers, the existing forests must be taken under government control 
and some districts must be reafforested. This is a matter which the 
European governments have long regarded as a branch of public ad- 
ministration. But it is comparatively new in America, the state of Maine 
being the only one which has taken it up with any degree of thorough- 
ness. It is acommon mistake that the preservation of forests involves 
the cessation of lumbering. It means no more than an exact propor- 
tioning of the annual cutting of timber to the annual growth; and this 
Maine has achieved. In New York the legislature has been quarrelling 
over a measure for the preservation of the Adirondack Forest, and the 
quarrel is one that shows how little the question is understood. The op- 
position seem to assume that every acre reserved is withdrawn from 
direct utility, and that every dollar of outlay is to be a loss to the state 
treasury. On the contrary, a well-managed forest is nearly as profitable 
as cultivated land, and New York might make the Adirondacks a source 
of large revenue. 


In the House of Representatives, the bill to extend the time for the 
payment of the taxes on whiskey in bond has met with a signal defeat. 
We have not seen our way to regarding the measure as an unfair one. 
But we are not surprised that any measure which seems to favor the in- 
terests of the distillers should meet with a determined resistance. The 
course played by the liquor interest in state politics, and the insolence 
with which it has arrayed itself against every party which is not subser- 
vient to its views, marks it out for attack whenever it comes forward to 
ask any favor. There is also a natural unwillingness to admit that any 
class of tax-payers should be granted a longer term than the law speci- 
fies. Certainty as to time of collection is one of the especial points in a 
sound fiscal system. It is established for those who have to pay inter- 
nal-revenue duties by the laws which impose those duties. It would be 
rendered uncertain by the possibility that they might secure an extension 
from Congress. Even their own interests in the long run seem to re- 
quire that they should have to pay promptly, as otherwise they might be 
encouraged to speculative overproduction. 

The only reason for making the present case an exception, was the 
plea that the whiskey-producers might be driven into bankruptcy by the 
refusal of an extension. The equity which exacts some consideration for 
an embarrassed debtor seemed to apply to their case. And it is of 
doubtful expediency to {force a bankruptcy which might deluge the 
country with cheap whiskey. This plea, however, is much less forcible 
now than it seemed tobe a yearago. The distillers have got over the 
year without any general disaster. They have paid the duties as fast as 
they were due, without sacrificing the stock on hand. And the refusal 
to accommodate them last session has been followed by, if it has not 
caused, a great reduction in distillation, which we might not have had, if 
the bill of last session had passed. 

It is said that the defeat of the bill will be an element of disaster to 
the Democratic party. In the Northern states, at any rate, the liquor in- 
terest looks to that party for assistance in every emergency. This is 
equally true of Kentucky, whose representatives lead the present house, 
and whose interests are more concerned in this bill than those of any 
other state. But on this question, as on Free Trade, the Southern repre- 
sentatives manifest a disposition to break away from their Northern allies, 





The opposition to the liquor traffic in many Southern states is strong and 
growing. It has been suppressed under local-option laws in a majority 
of the counties of Georgia and Alabama. Only an alliance between the 
Republicans and those Democrats who oppose prohibition, has prevented 
still more vigorous action in North Carolina. In Missouri the Demecrats 
have enacted high license. There certainly is some plausibility in the 
statement that those social classes which constitute the strength of the 
Republicans in the North, also constitute the strength of the Democracy 
in the South. 


A BILL is before the United States Senate to exempt those who pur- 
chase articles made in infringement of patents, from legal responsibility 
to the owners of those patents. This touches on a very difficult ques- 
tion, and one on which well-considered action is needed. There can be 
no doubt that great numbers of farmers, especially in the West, have 
suffered innocently under the present patent laws. They have pur- 
chased a machine whose relation to existing patents they had no 
means of knowing. The firm who own the patent thus violated find 
it easier to sue the purchaser than to hunt up the person from whom he 
bought it. The former generally will compromise rather than go to 
court. The latter frequently has no assets. As a consequence, the 
brunt of these cases is borne by innocent parties, who cannot be charged 
even with negligence. 

On the other hand, the new law would do great injustice to a class of 
persons to whom the whole country is indebted. It would enable the 
violation of patent rights with nearly complete impunity. The c‘erent 
parts of a fraudulent machine or implement might be made to order at 
different places, and its fraudulent character might not be liable to de- 
tection until these were brought together, just before it was offered for 
sale. The inventors of the country are naturally excited about the pro- 
posed law, and intend to hold a national convention to protest against it. 
It will be well if, instead of merely protesting, they exercise their char- 
acteristic ingenuity in devising a measure which will secure justice to 
themselves without inflicting hardships upon innocent purchasers. 


Tue Indian Appropriation bill reported to the House is one whose 
provisions would interfere seriously with that enlightened administration 
of Indian affairs which both the present Secretary of the Interior and his 
predecessor have labored to effect. Instead of expending less money 
upon the education of Indian children, we should be expending more, as 
forty-two thousand of those children are still unprovided with schools. 
More money is needed also for the payment of Indian Agents, to enable 
the department to secure abler and more trustworthy men for this respon- 
sible work. Yet, as Mr. HERBERT WELSH shows in a letter to Zhe 
Tribune, the bill proposes to appropriate three million, two hundred 
thousand dollars less than Mr. TELLER has asked, and thirteen thou- 
sand dollars less than the notoriously insufficient appropriations of 
last year. When it is a matter merely of convenience or inconvenience, 
the public may be inclined to tolerate a certain amount of party manipu- 
lation in the preparation of appropriation bills. Each party naturally 
wishes to appear more economic than the other. But the case is different 
when an imperfect appropriation means a year’s time lost in the work of 
civilizing and Christianizing the rising generation on the frontier, since 
every year carries its own quota beyond the reach of these good influ- 
ences. This is a point on which the nation cannot afford even a tempo- 
rary parsimony. 


THE official statement of our foreign commerce for February shows 
the continued light export movement. On the trade for the month 
the balance in our favor was $6,601,654; but this is a heavy fall- 
ing off from January, when we showed a balance of $19,681,483. Tak- 
ing, however, the present fiscal year (begun July Ist), we are just about 
as much ahead as we were at the corresponding date last year. The 
balance in our favor for the eight months was then $88,539,245 ; and for 
the eight months of this year it is $88,299,893. But unless we shall now 
much increase our sale of breadstuffs, especially of wheat, the showing 
of the remaining four months—March, April, May, June,—will be com- 
paratively bad and the continued export of gold must be expected. 


THE reduction of the public debt during the month of March was 
$14,238,324,—the statement being made on the “‘less cash in the Treas- 
ury’’ system. The actual decrease in outstanding bonds during the 
month is about 10 millions of dollars, The bonded debt as it now stands 
is thus stated : 
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4% per cents., payable 1891, . : 2 ; -  $250,000,000 


4 per cents., payable 1907, . F ; : 737,043,950 
3 per cents., payable now, . : : 254,808,650 
Navy Pension Fund, . ; : : F 14,000,000 


The reduction of debt since the beginning of the fiscal year—v. ¢., for 
the nine months between July Ist and April 1st,—has been $81,828,398. 
At this rate, the reduction for the fiscal year will be about 110 millions. 


THE House passed on Tuesday, by a vote of 198 to 46, the bill to re- 
deem and recoin the trade dollars. On motion of Mr. BLAND, the pro- 
vision that the recoinage of these should be counted as part of the two 
millions per month of standard dollars required by law to be coined by 
the Mint, was struck out by a vote of 131 to 118. Whether the bill will 
pass the Senate without the reinsertion of this provision, is regarded as 
doubtful, and it is a pity that the vote of the House could not have been 
different. Unquestionably, common justice and public decency require 
the early redemption of the trade dollars; the delay has already been 
excessive. 

The vote under Mr. BLAND’s lead is a defeat of the recommenda- 
tions made to Congress by the highest representatives of the bimetal- 
list party in Europe and America. They are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the United States can promote the interest of silver best 
by abstaining from any addition to its silver currency. This policy 
they think necessary to enable us to retain our own supply of gold coin 
and bullion, and to increase the pressure upon the monometallist nations 
of Europe, in the interest of the restoration of silver. The silver-pro- 
ducers of our own country and their friends are too much occupied with 
the question of the immediate market price of their product, to give any 
attention to that of an ultimate greater advantage. They prefer persist- 
ence in a policy which may bring us to an exclusively silver currency, 
but which will keep the international area in which silver is used as nar- 
row as at present. | 

One of the most active and efficient supporters of the bill in the 
House was Mr. Evans, member from the Seventh Pennsylvania District, 
who had collected data on the subject with great industry, and who made 
on Thursday of last week a strong speech for the measure. 


THE Senate of Iowa passed the amendment establishing Woman suf- 
frage, by a vote of 26 to 24. The House defeated the proposal by a vote 
of 50 to 44. In the United States Senate a constitutional amendment to 
establish this innovation has been reported favorably. We hope that 
both branches of Congress will consider the matter very seriously before 
transmitting this amendment to the State legislatures. Let them remem- 
ber that an amendmentthus transmitted remains before the legislatures until 
it is passed. A negative vote in a legislature this year may be cancelled 
by an affirmative five or ten years hence; but an affirmative vote never 
can be cancelled, according to the decision in the case of New York's 
vote on the fifteenth amendment. The advocates of Woman Suffrage, if 
the amendment were submitted to the states, might devote a whole year 
of their undivided energies to the conquest of a single state, taking each 
in turn until they had secured the suffrages of three-fourths. It might 
cost them half a century to achieve this result, but every fresh victory 
would be a permanent and indestructible gain. At the end we might 
have reason to remember that even a tallow candle may be fired through 
an inch plank, with a good charge of powder. 


THE ratifications of a treaty between Peru and Chili have been ex- 
changed at Lima, and the war may be regarded as at an end so far as 
these powers are concerned. Between Chili and Bolivia no settlement 
has been effected as yet. The terms imposed upon Peru are as harsh 
as might have been expected. They involve the cession of those south- 
ern provinces in which the deposits of guano lie, and which furnished the 
occasion for the quarrel. It is announced that England and other Euro- 
pean powers have recorded their objections to the cession of these pro- 
vinces, on the ground that Peru had made concessions to their subjects 
which are not guarded in the treaty. In the view of international law, 
however, no private rights can militate against the cession of national 
territory. The new government takes the territory subject to all the obli- 
gations incurred by the old. And foreigners must address themselves 
to its sense of justice in order to secure their rights. The limits set by 
international law in these matters have not been much respected in the 
treatment Peru has received from Europeans. It was the encroachment 





of foreign claimants upon Peruvian rights—an encroachment somewhat 
parallel to that in Egypt,—which plunged these two republics into a bloody 
war. If Mr. GARFIELD’s policy with reference to a Congress of the 
American powers had been carried out, we would have been in a position 
to prevent repetitions of the Egyptian tragedy on this continent, and per- 
haps to secure such terms for Peru as would have made this peace a per- 
manent settlement rather than an armed truce. But under the policy 
which abstains from united American action, lest the sensibilities of Eu- 
rope should be offended, we can but stand and look on. 


THe death of Prince LEOPOLD is an event which has called forth 
the sympathies of both the old and the new world. Of all the Queen's 
sons, he was the only one who reflected in any degree the abili- 
ties and the high character of his father. His life-long sickliness 
prevented his talents from making the social and public impression which 
might have been expected. But even under these disadvantages he has 
left a record as an earnest student, a thoughtful writer, and an intelligent 
public speaker, which will prevent his name being speedily forgotten. 
It is still more pleasant to say of him that in a state of society far from 
being remarkable for purity no scandal ever has attached itself to his 
name. Like Prince ALBERT he bore without shame the light that beats 
about a throne. 


THE defeat of the GLADSTONE Ministry by a vote of 208 to 197 on the 
question of relief for local taxation from the national treasury, is sur- 
prising in several respects. It was understood that Mr. GLADSTONE had 
accepted the principle of this proposal, and that only the necessity of 
attending to more urgent questions prevented his introducing a bill for 
this purpose.’ Even in England, as we said last year, the monopoly of 
indirect taxation by the national government, and the necessity for meet- 
ing local expenses by the proceeds of direct taxation, have been found 
most burdensome. Sooner or later, the government will have to come 
to the assistance of the counties, just as our national government will 
have to meet the far more urgent wants of the states out of our surplus 
of revenue. The defeat of the Liberals, such as it was, can have been 
only as to the proper precedence of this or other measures. But it is of 
ill omen for the continuance of Mr. GLADSTONE’S administration that his 
friends have allowed the Tories to secure a majority of eleven on such 
an issue. A dissolution of Parliament cannot be far off when the bonds 
of party loyalty begin to sit so lightly on Liberal shoulders. 


THE French Ministry of Commerce recently sent M. LOURDELET to 
the United States, with instructions to report on the industrial and com- 
mercial situation of this country. M. LOURDELET reports that in his 
opinion the distress prevalent in France and other parts of Europe is 
due in good part to “ the disturbance of economic equilibrium occasioned 
by the shifting of business into new channels and tu new centres.” He 
regards ‘‘the colossal and extraordinary development of the American 
Republic’’ as one of the principal causes of this. In New York he 
found established a great multitude of manufactures of those smaller and 
finer products which once were the glory of French industry. In Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Cincinnati he found a similar competition in the 
larger industries, such as the making of fine shoes, carpets, silks, and 
ceramic wares. As to prices, he was not able to see that Americans 
were placed at a disadvantage by their dependence on home production. 
Thus he found some articles selling in America for half the price at 
which they could be produced in France. In his opinion, the only 
remedy is the introduction of larger intelligence and more aggressive 
enterprise into the management of the characteristic industries of France. 
With this change, the refined taste and delicate finish which charac- 
terize French productions would give his countrymen their old advan- 
tage in the markets of the world. A feason for this inquiry is furnished 
by the figures of French Commerce for last year. The imports were 
valued at 274,629,000 francs and the exports at 160,224,000, being a de- 
cline of 131,276,000 francs from the total commerce of 1883. 


THE perennial quarrel between the Pope and the Italian government 
has become lively once more through the action of the latter with regard 
to the rea] estate owned by the Propaganda. When Italy was united, the 
real estate in possession of ecclesiastical corporations was confiscated by 
the State, as has been done in every other country of Europe, Catholic as 
well as Protestant, at one time or another since the sixteenth century. It 
has become a maxim of public policy that real property shall not be 
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allowed to accumulate in the “‘dead hand” of an indestructible corpora- 
tion. This maxim we apply in America by limiting strictly the amount 
of real estate to be owned by each church, when it applies for a charter. 
In Italy an exception was made in 1870 in favor of the Propaganda, the 
great missionary congregation of the Roman Catholic Church, because its 
property has grown out of gifts from persons of all nationalities. For 
reasons which it finds good, the Italian Government has decided to dis- 
continue this exceptional treatment of the Propaganda, so far, at least, as 
to substitute its own bonds for this real estate to the full value of the lat- 
ter. In doing this it acts upon precedents recognized as valid through- 
out all Europe, and it has not simply ‘‘confiscated”’ the property in 
question, as has been said by many of our contemporaries. The Papacy 
naturally has taken a fresh offence at this action, and acts on its tradi- 
tional maxims in denouncing it. The theory that churches and church- 
men are elevated in some sense above civil authority, even in their 
contact with mundane and material possessions, is one of those pro- 
fessional delusions which flourishes more in the Church of Rome than 
elsewhere, but is not extinct even from the Protestant churches of 
America. 


THE latest news from the Soudan is not favorable to Colonel GORDON. 
It is evident that he has sustained a severe defeat at the hands of EL 
MAHDI’s rebels, and that he has been forced to abandon his curious 
“‘policy of conciliation,” which was -an attempt to soothe the African 
Moslems by a combination of “kicks and half-pence.’”’ Colonel Gor- 
DON already has lived an eventful and useful life, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear any day that the rebels have put an end to it. 

The report that Russia had proposed to Germany and Austria a Euro- 
pean conference for the settlement of the Egyptian difficulty, is extremely 
improbable. A conference can settle a question only when all the parties 
to it are willing to appear by their representatives and to submit to its 
decisions. Does anyone expect OSMAN DIGNA and EL MAHDI to lay 
their grievances before a congress in which the Christian powers would 
vote as seven to one? And if they do not appear who will enforce upon 
them obedience to its decisions? 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 413.] 


THE DANGER OF REPUBLICAN OVERCONFIDENCE. 


S to the Presidency, nothing is now so important to the Republicans 

as that they should modestly estimate their chances of success. 

Their danger is that they may confidently expect to win; for such confi- 
dence is not justified by the present state of the facts. 

Let us examine the field. Have the doubtful States—Ohio, New 
York, Indiana and California,—lately shown any particular sign of an 
increase of Republican or lessening of Democratic strength? It will 
hardly be alleged, we think, that any of them have done so. New York 
is undoubtedly greatly changed since the phenomenal vote of 1882; but 
is it in better shape for Republican success than at the election of 1883, 
when the Democrats elected the bulk of their State ticket? In Ohio, the 
change since last November, when Judge HOADLYy was elected Gov- 
ernor, has chiefly been that as the result of that election the Democrats 
have come into possession of all the principal offices of the State, and 
that the Republicans are completely and utterly put out of control. In 
Indiana there has been no appearance of any important shifting of party 
strength ; the State remains as doubtful as ever; and the same thing may 
be justly said of California. 

Upon this showing, unless some serious defect can be found in it, 
where is the ground for sanguine Republican expectations? The States 





named are the battleground. Others may be closely contested, but as a, 


tule their position is fairly defined, and it is in New York, Ohio, Indiana 
and California that the decisive electoral votes will in all probability be 
cast. Ifthe candidate nominated at Chicago in June is to be elected in 
November, he must not only hold the States that stand steadily in the 
Republican column, but he must do well in those that do not. 

To encourage excessive belief in success, is therefore folly. Success 
may be won, but not by overconfidence, It can be had by a wise and 
intelligent use of all the forces of the party. It cannot be won by a can- 


didate who will rally only part of the Republican strength ; even if he, 
should get three-fourths or seven-eighths, he will miss success by the, 


failure to secure the whole. The missing fraction will be his rock of 
shipwreck. ‘To win, there must be a hearty co-operation. Republicans of 


all classes must unite. Such a campaign as that of 1880 must be. 





repeated; and for its repetition the candidate, like GARFIELD, must be one . 
whose relations to the party have been natural and not forced, cordial 

and not strained; who has inflicted no factional wounds, and sown no 

crop of personal ill-feeling. More than this, he must be one whose clean 

hands, honorable record, high abilities, and devotion to the principles 

that bind the Republican party together, will awaken an earnest and 

enthusiastic support, just as the candidate did who was so fortunately 

selected four years ago. : 

There is danger that Republicans may overestimate the probable in- 
jury to the Democratic strength resulting from the division of the majority 
in the House of Representatives over the tariff question. This division, 
serious as it appears, is only so as showing the inability of the Democratic 
party to agree on a definite economic policy, and as proving, therefore, 
its incapacity to serve the country. But these are evidences that do not 
affect the members of the party generally. They will not leave it on 
such account. Some may, but the great mass will remain. The out- 
come of the present complication in the House will no doubt be the failure 
of any definite legislation on the tariff, and the outcome at the Demo- 
cratic convention will be a double-dealing, two-faced resolution, of the 
sort passed in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia last year, Mr. RANDALL 
finds himself in the minority in the House; but he will be reinforced at 
Chicago by scores of Democratic delegates from the North, sent by those 
districts which in Congress have Republican representatives, Let us not 
deceive ourselves ; a declaration in favor of Free Trade, or of a reduction 
of duties, or of a tariff for revenue only, is not likely to be made by the 
Democratic convention. We shall be met bya resolution on the subject 
which will ‘“straddle’’ and evade the issue. The Democrats are not 
going to divide their party on this issue; they value it more than Mr. 
RANDALL does Protection and more than Mr, WATTERSON does Free 
Trade. They want to get control and enjoy power; they will manage 
the duties on imported goods afterward. 

Confidence, then, must be chastened. Success is to be won by de- 
serving it. The contest is not decided; it is not yet begun. Let no 
Republican underestimate the difficulties of the situation. 








RIOTS IN AMERICAN CITIES. 

HE despatches from Cincinnati at the close of last week and the 

beginning of the present were such as to spread a profound humilia- 
tion over the whole country. Every American felt that once more the 
free institutions of his country were on trial, and that the breakdown of 
civic order and government would be alleged as a fresh proof of their 
inadequacy. It is quite true that mobs are not an American invention. 
The streets of Berlin, Paris, London, Bristol, Edinburgh and Man- 
chester have seen outbreaks of popular fury surpassing anything which 
has occurred in America. But it has been our boast that we have got 
rid of the vicious antithesis between rulers and ruled, and that the se- 
lection of the former by the votes of the latter renders the resort to vio- 
lence a good deal worse than needless. Sad experience reminds us once 
more that out of no mere contrivances of an institutional kind can moral 
results be extracted, and that the peace and security of a great com- 
munity must rest on moral foundations. 

The antecedents of the riots in Cincinnati, as depicted by many per- 
sons acquainted with the facts, add emphasis to this. They speak of the 
verdict which saved a confessed murderer from the halter, in spite of 
both law and evidence, as the culmination of a long series of outrages 
committed upon justice under the forms of law. They say that the feel- 
ing had been growing for some time past that the protection extended to 
human life by the laws to punish murderers had been set aside by the 
manipulation of the juries empanelled to try the offenders. It was felt 
that, so far as the crime of murder was concerned, the machinery devised 
for the protection of society had been perverted to be an instrument for 
the protection of society's worst enemies. This may be true; possibly it 
is so, but not to the extent of the excited despatches sent by Mr. HAL- 
STEAD and others. But whata commentary its truth furnishes on the con- 
duct of the once law-abiding, recently riotous, part of the population of the 
city! Itis they who are to blame, in the first instance, for leaving in 
power men who make themselves accomplices in such crimes as this ver- 
dict. They have consented to have their city government made the foot- 
ball of political parties. They have helped scoundrels into office, be- 
cause their names stood on the regular party ticket. They made no or- 
ganized effort to take municipal elections out of the current of party 
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politics. They let things drift along until they became ‘‘ maddening ;” 
and then they tried to mend matters by a violent suppression of the cor- 
rupt authorities whom their votes should have suppressed at the polls. 

Cincinnati is a warning to every city in America. It is a warning 
that the selections of municipal rulers must be conducted on their own 
merits, and without reference to their bearing on state and national poli- 
tics. To go on electing vile men into power, because they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans, is to begin the descent of the inclined plane which 
has riot, mob law and Judge LyNncu at the bottom. Our own city has 
much need to heed this warning. 

The one redeeming feature in the situation in Cincinnati is that the 
rioters have not risen against the authorities in the interest of any sect or 
party, or to avoid any personal inconvenience, or to secure any personal 
advantage. They have acted in the interest of what they take to be justice, 
that principle of “terror to evil-doers and protection to them that do 
well,”” which is the first object for which all political order exists. When 
a government ceases to do justice, it becomes liable to consequences of 
the most tremendous sort. It awakens against itself the very instinct in 
which its own power is rooted. It clothes the rioter with a dignity whose 
monopoly should be the majesty of the state. We do not excuse the re- 
course to violence on the part of the private man, much less do we recom- 
mend it. We only predict it. Human nature is a tremendous energy, 
with which governments have to deal; and the crime of incompetent 
governorship is one which awakens in men an infectious passion which 
shapes itself into mobs and violence. This is the lesson Mr. CARLYLE 
read to us in his “French Revolution.” It is impossible, we think, to 
read that wonderful book without feeling the awful possibilities for good 
and evil, for ferocity and for sacrifice, which lie under the cover of every- 
day humanity, and which may be awakened by the stirring of a passion 
more contagious than any pestilence. Those who saw Paris on the verge 
of the Revolution discerned no signs of the coming ‘‘ Reign of Terror.” 
Those who saw Cincinnati while that jury was listening to the evidence 


or debating its verdict, would have scoffed at the idea that such a spark 


would have led to such a conflagration. ‘‘There is a substratum of 
ferocity in the universe,’’ Mr. EMERSON says. At any rate, there is such 
a substratum in man; and among the forces required for its mastery is 
confidence in the public order as administered in the public interest. 

That the city government of Cincinnati, its police and the militia all 
blundered in the attempt to suppress mob violence, and made matters 
worse, is not surprising. The situation was so extraordinary and so un- 
prepared for that blunders must be expected. But here also we are 
warned. Even in free America situations will arise, as they have arisen 
in every dé@ade since the War for Independence, in which the civil 
order needs the aid of a military force, upon whose coolness and effici- 
ency dependence can be placed. In most of our great cities such a 
force is obtainable, but by no means in all. New York during the draft 
riots, Pittsburgh during the railroad riots of 1877, and Philadelphia during 
the anti-Catholic riots of 1847, were instances of the deficiency ; and 
nothing in 1877 did so much to save New York and Philadelphia from 
the fate of Pittsburgh as the possession of adequate force by the city gov- 
ernments to repress riot promptly. 

The final guarantee for good order in any city is found in the moral 
culture of its people. This will prevent the rise of bad rulers to power, or 
will enable the people to endure their misdeeds in patience until the time 
comes to displace them. Cincinnati, like other American cities, has be- 
come ambitious of the reputation for culture of other kinds. She has 
aspired to rank as a great artistic and musical centre, and to make up in 
her mental and social quality for her decline in relative size among the 
great cities of the West. These sad experiences seem to show that a 
more elementary culture is needed as a preliminary to all this. Her 
people need to learn the first lessons on which social stability must be 
based. The yespect for law and for human life, the reverence for 
authority, and the public spirit which gives time and thought to secure a 
good government, are lessons which she and all her sister cities need 
equally to learn. If her school system contains any provisions for 
teaching these things, it is in so far ahead of those of American cities 
generally. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE new United States building in Philadelphia, one of the largest 
and handsomest of those which the general Government owns in 
any of the cities, is at last completed and fully occupied, after a labor of 


| the country independent of Denmark in this regard also. 





construction which has covered something more than ten years and has 
incurred a cost of about eight millions of dollars, the site alone costing a 
million and a half. The transfer of the post-office, which has been fully 
accomplished during the present week, is a great public accommodation. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE spring course of lectures on the geology and 
mineralogy of Eastern Pennsylvania, is announced under the auspices 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, by Professor H. CARVILL LEwIs. 
The lectures, twenty in number, will begin April 15th, at the hall of the 
Academy ; but each alternate lecture, weather permitting, will be given 
in the open air on Saturdays, ‘‘at different localities of geological interest 
in the neighborhood of the city,’ the excursions being likely to occupy 
the greater part of the day. These field lectures will embrace studies of 
the Philadelphia metamorphic rocks and their enclosed minerals; the 
igneous rocks of Chester County; the Cambrian, Lower Silurian and 
Triassic formations of Montgomery County; the Cretaceous of New 
Jersey; the Glacial deposits of the Lehigh; and the Quaternary gravels 
of the Delaware. The final field lecture (June 2tst,) will treat of coal, 
and the methods of surface and underground mining, as illustrated in 
the neighborhood of Hazelton, Pa. Visits will be made to the magnifi- 
cent mines of Mr. Coxe at Drifton, and to the Hollywood Colliery, near 
Hazelton, where the end of a coal basin has been completely uncovered, 
offering the finest example in America of the geological structure of the 
coal-beds. 


ICELAND has been a well-educated country for many centuries, in 
the absence of any system of schools. Its children are taught at the fire- 
side, and those of them who wish to pursue more advanced studies have 
been accustomed to attend the University of Copenhagen. With the 
restoration of the island to self-government, the desire has arisen to make 
The A/thing, 
or parliament, has voted to establish a university, to bear the modest 
name of ‘‘ Public Institution of Iceland.” The three faculties of theology, 
medicine and jurisprudence have been definitely decided upon, while the 
character and divisions of the philosophical faculty will be the subject of 
further legislation. The new university is to be officially opened on the 
Ist of October, 1885, on which day the existing smaller institutions for 
theological and medical students will cease to exist and will be merged 
into the new school. This will be the most Northern university in the 
world, Helsingfors coming next. 


Is the Democratic party a Free Trade Party? A good deal might be 
said on either side of this question. A majority of the men it is most 
proud of were protectionists, either throughout their whole career or at 
critical moments in it. It enacted the protective tariffs of 1324 and 1828. 
On the other hand, we owe to it those relapses into free trade upon which 
the country looks back as the fertile sources of commercial disaster. The 
question has come up in a legal shape in the Criminal Court of Nashville, 
Tenn. The Democratic state committee owns a considerable interest in 
the Nashville American, which it purchased on condition that the paper 
should advocate Democratic doctrines. Of late the American has been 
standing up for a protective tariff, and the committee sued for an injunc- 
tion to restrain it from this course. The Court granted the injunction on 
the ground that Protection is a departure from Democratic principles. 


THE death of Professor ELtas LOnNrort of Helsingfors removes the 
second in rank of Finnish philologists, the first being his friend, the late 
Professor CASTREN. Dr. LONNROT, who was born at Sammati, April gth, 
1802, will always be remembered for his labors in collecting the great 
Finnish epic, the Xa/eva/a, from the mouths of the common people, who 
had thus preserved it for centuries, as the Vedas and the iliad were pre- 
served through a still longer period. He was thus engaged as far back 
as 1828. In 1832 he extended his research to Russian Carelia, among 
whose Finnish population he found the recollections of this old literature 
more fresh than in Finland itself. The first edition appeared in 18:5, 
and contained twelve thousand lines in the eight-syllabled trochaic metre 
made familiar to us by its adoption in Mr. LONGFELLOW’s A/iawatha. In 
1849 he edited a still fuller edition, of 22,793 lines, in collecting which he 
had the co-operation of the Literary Society of Finland. The work has 
been rendered into Swedish by CASTREN (1841), into French by LEozuN 
LE Duc (1845), into German by SCHIEFNER (1852), and partly into Eng- 
lish from the German by Professor JOHN A. PORTER (1868). A render- 
ing of other passages will be found in Mr. WicKHAM HOFFMAN'S two 
articles in Zhe Penn Monthly for 1880: Besides the Xalevala, Dr. 
L6nnrort collected the popular lyric poetry of Finland ( Kavée/atar, 1841), 
seven thousand Finnish proverbs (1842), and a collection of popular 
riddles (1844). 








SCIEN CE. 
CALMING ACTION OF OIL UPON WATER. 


E HAVE recently had occasion to call attention in our columns tc 

a renewal of interest in this highly important and too severely 
neglected subject, and to place such facts before our readers as would 
seem, if not exactly to prove, at least to render not improbable the posi- 
tion held by the ancient mariners and the commonly-rated ‘ supersti- 
tious’’ navigatorsof our own day, as to the efficacy of oil in quieting wave 
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motion on the open surface of the water. The numerous satisfactory results 
that have from time to time been unofficially reported by owners of small 
craft, have finally induced the British Government to take steps toward 
scientifically investigating the entire subject, and numerous experiments 
yielding good results have already been conducted under the auspices of 
the Board df Trade and the Admiralty Board. 

The most satisfactory investigations in this branch of inquiry are 
doubtless those which have only _— recently been carried on under the 
guidance of Mr. John Shields, of Perth, in the port of Folkstone, Ene 
land, a locality well known for the roughness of its water. Mr. Shields 
as an early investigator of the subject had long since satisfied himself of 
the beneficial results arising from the interaction of the two fluid media, 
and his present researches were directed more particularly toward de- 
termining a method “ how to get the oil on troubled waters when it was 
wanted and where it was wanted.” The contents of a number of casks 
were discharged by means of sub-aqueous conduits—lead pipes one and 
one-quarter inches in diameter,—at distances of five hundred and three 
thousand feet from the base of operations, a quieting effect following al- 
most immediately at the point of discharge or ascent of the oil globules. 
The zone of quiet naturally trended in the direction of the prevailing cur- 
rents or in the line of the oil-drift. ‘‘ A fully-manned life-boat, the Mayer 
de Rothschild, had been rowed out of the harbor and was lying off the 
pier-head, rolling a great deal, but not getting a splash while in the wide 
glassy strip of oil-covered waters that soon stretched away for half a mile 
or more, though to seaward of this glistening streak the waves were 
curling and breaking into foam.’’- On the harbor side the effects 
produced by the oil were equally noticeable, and but few white caps 
were to be seen in the line of the usual breakers. For full three hours 
after the close of the experiments, broad streaks of comparatively smooth 
water still indicated the presence of oil. The oil used was from the seal, 
the animal substance being found to be far more efficacious than either 
the vegetable or the mineral. The total quantity consumed was about 
one hundred gallons. The experiments, which were witnessed by many 
prominent engineers and seamen, among others by Admiral Sir George 
Richards, director of the Hydrographic Service, and Captain, the Hon. 
H. Chetwynd, chief inspector of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
were followed by a demonstration of a contrivance invented by Mr. Gor- 
don of Dundee, for effecting a smooth passage or communication be- 
tween two ships at sea. The apparatus is in the form of a projectile 
filled with oil, which when exploded discharges the oil in the direction of 
the track pursued by said projectile, and carries with it a streak of smooth, 
unbroken water. 

propos of the experiments above recorded, it is interesting to note 
that similarly good results were obtained by the officers of the steamship 
James Turpie, which on the 29th of last month arrived at Baltimore from 
Algiers, and which on the 22d ult. entered a hurricane lasting twelve 
hours. Two canvas bags filled with fish oil were lowered from the 
ship’s bow, and the contents allowed to drop gradually into the sea. A 
good result is claimed to have been almost immediately perceptible, and 
in the opinion of the captain the ship was prevented ‘from having her 
decks swept fore and aft.’’ A similar experience is reported of one of 
the steamships lately arrived in the port of Philadelphia. 


A PLACENTA IN BIRDS. 
T the meeting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris on February 18th, 
M. Mathias Duval made the important announcement of the dis- 
covery of a placenta in birds, strictly analogous to and only differing in 
some minor points of structure from the placenta of the mammalia. The 
series of embryo sections which have led to this extraordinary discovery, 
if such it actually prove to be on further investigation,—and there would 
appear to be no reasonable ground for doubting the accuracy of the obser- 
vations here recorded,—were carried on during a period of several years, 
and practised at varying intervals of incubation upon such eggs (of small 
birds,) as admitted of a homogeneous hardening. The egg of the hen 
was not found to present the necessary condition. During the early days 
of incubation, the egg may be practically considered to be divided into 
three distinct zones or regions: The upper region, corresponding to 
what is usually termed the large extremity of the egg, is occupied by the 
mass of the embryo itself, the middle region by the allantoic vesicle, and 
the lower region, corresponding to the small extremity, by a prolonga- 
tion of the allantois, circumscribing a form of pouch filled with albumen. 
At about the eighth day of incubation, the inner surface of the allantoic 
diverticulum sends into this pouch a very considerable number of vas- 
cular v7//i, which grow with very great rapidity, and which eventually 
absorb the total albumenous contents. This accomplished the w// fade, 
collapse, and ultimately almost completely disappear at the period of 
exclusion. They constitute a true placenta, inasmuch as they are formed 
at the expense of the chorion and are furnished with veal belonging 
to the allantois. The external face of this placenta, placed in direct con- 
tact with the shell, serves the purpose of respiration, while the internal 
one, in contact with the albumen deposited in the pouch, subserves the 
purposes of nutrition. 
As the result of his observations, M. Duval concludes that a placenta 


‘exists, not only in the mammalia and birds, but in all probability also in 


reptiles, although satisfactory evidence on this point is still wanting. 
This fact once established, we are presented with a transition character 
uniting the oviparous and mammiferous animals, and with a most im- 
portant point supporting the doctrine of transformism or evolution. 





NOTES. 
fie first volcanic eruption recorded to have taken place on the con- 
tinent of Australia, or at any rate within the memory of living man, 
is reported as having occurred simultaneously with the great eruption of 
last summer in the Sunda Straits (August 25th). Prodigious showers of 
ashes are described as having fallen at very considerable distances from 


| the scene of activity, which is located northeast of Roeburne, West Aus- 


tralia, some four hundred miles inland, although the exact position of the 
volcano itself has not yet been determined. The eruption was accom- 
panied by brilliant sky-glows, identical with those which have followed 
the outburst from Krakatoa. 


The analysis made by Dr. Reusch of volcanic ash from the Krakatoa 
eruption shows the principal constituents to be ordinary pumice-stone, 
with fragments ranging in size from that of impalpable powder to up- 
wards of one millimetre in length. Intermixed with these were found 
fragments of feldspar crystals (plagioclase), and of some rhomboidal 
mineral resembling augite. 


It is announced that an international ornithological congress, to be 
preceded by an ornithological exhibition, will be held in Vienna, pe 
16th-23d, under the protectorate of the Crown Prince Rudolph. e 
principal subjects to be discussed are: { An international law directed 
toward the better protection of birds; (2) the establishment of a system 
of ornithological observing-stations all over the inhabited globe; and 
(3) investigations relating to the origin of the domestic fowl, and measures 
tending toward the amelioration of the cultivation and breeding of do- 
mestic birds generally. Details will be furnished to intending contrib- 


‘utors by Dr. Gustav von Hayek, secretary of the Vienna Ornithological 


Society. 


The death of Dr. John Huxton Balfour, emeritus professor of medicine 
and botany in the University of Edinburgh, Regius keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, and Queen’s Botanist for Scotland, is announced as 
having taken place on the 21st of February last. Dr. Balfour was one 
of the best known and most energetic of British botanists, and as a 
teacher enjoyed the respect of his students to a degree that has fallen to 
comparatively few scientific educators. His son, Professor Bayley Bal- 
four, has just been appointed to the chair of botany in the University of 
Oxford. 


The death is also announced of the eminent systematist, Professor H. 
Schlegel, for nearly thirty years director of the Royal Museum of Natural 
History of Leyden, Holland, one of the richest museums of natural his- 
tory in the world. Under his superintendence the ornithological depart- 
ment of this institution was raised to a level above that of any similar in- 
stitution, leaving as its only rivals the collections of the British Museum, 
the National Museum (Burg,) of Vienna, and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of this city. 


We further regret to note the death of Quintino Sella, the eminent 
Italian Senator, for some time President of the Italian Chambers, and at 
the time of his death president of the Accademia det Lincei of Rome. 
Sella combined in an unusual degree the qualities of a statesman and 
scientist ; as a geologist he had but few superiors in his owm country. 


It is proposed to give the name of Darwin to a new street that is about 
being opened in Paris. 


Many of the more prominent members of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of this city, recognizing the need of an institution where scien- 
tific information of an authoritative character pertaining to the different 
branches of natural history might be obtained by those specially desiring 
such information, and the importance of an organization of this char- 
acter in disseminating knowledge, and in guiding those who may be 
scientifically inclined, and yet not possess the necessary facilities for 
entering upon research, are now organizing a special department or 
bureau of information, whose members invite interrogation, and who 
voluntarily accept the task of replying to all legitimate inquiries that 
may be referred to them in their own individual spheres. Further de- 
tails will shortly be announced. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps has been elected without opposition to a seat in 
the French Academy. A. H 


ART. 
THE WORK OF THE FAIRMOUNT PARK ASSOCIATION. 


N few questions of public policy which do not directly affect our pockets, 

are we more sensitive than on that which relates te the adornment 

of those places which the inhabitant of a great city looks upon with most 
pride and asserts his part ownership in with most complacency. The im- 
pression which a well-conceived statue, fountain or other monument 
makes is so definite and concentrated that it easily outweighs in importance 
almost any merely architectural work, and as the popular enjoyment 
of it is keen when it is good so the criticism of it is apt to be pitiless, if it 
is bad. The announcement that some public-spirited patron of art was 
going to set up a statue somewhere or other, has been enough to call out 
in advance all the solicitude, critical and other, of the popular mind from 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar to our own. Everybody smiled at the fa- 
miliar sound of the complaint which appeared in a London journal the 


| other day, that somebody was going to add to the “ long list of our street 
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monsters” by erecting a statue at Hyde Park corner ; and we do not for- 
get how the silver-tongued orator who has just passed away in Boston 
sometimes solaced himself for the lack of more active antagonists by 
abusing the statues of his native town, one of the fiercest of the later 
philippics having been aimed at this mute but persistent class of offenders. 
Such sensitiveness is not shown about things which we do not care for, and 
evidences of its existence only emphasize the importance of doing well 
the work which appeals so directly to the popular mind. 

This feeling, added to the certainty that private patronage, however 
enterprising, could never be relied on to do more than a very small frac- 
tion of what ought to be done toward adorning its public places, has led 
to the formation in nearly every city of importance of societies which 
make it their particular business to provide for the erection of works 
which shall be at once suitable monuments of its history and worthy ex- 
pressions of the taste of its people. Such an organization is the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association in this city, to whose present activity and 
good work already accomplished public attention was directed anew by 
the annual meeting at Association Hall a short time ago. The Associa- 
tion has been in existence since 1871, and has presented to the Park during 
these thirteen years seventeen works of art, which have been accepted by 
the Park Commissioners and assigned to permanent positions in the noble 
pleasure-ground which is under their control. It is the most democratic 
of societies, and the monuments for which the city is indebted to its 
liberality will always possess the added charm which belongs to the 
things the many do for themselves and for each other, and which never 
attaches to any work, however beneficent, which is done for the many 
by the few. The city government can hardly be expected for years to 
come to do more than care for the natural beauties of the Park, and to 
maintain in good order the walks and drives by which these are made 
accessible. It is clear enough that such artistic adornment as it is to re- 
ceive must be provided by the public spirit of private citizens, individual 
and independent in the case of the very few, but united and corporate in 
that of the far greater number who would gladly do something, but who are 
unable individually to do very much. For all these reasons, then, esthetic, 
economic and patriotic, it would be hard to overestimate the importance of 
extending to the promoters of this public-spirited work the most ample and 
cordial support. The administration of the affairs of the Association re- 
mains as it began in the hands of gentlemen whose names are guarantees 
at once of disinterested faithfulness and of the highest efficiency. For 
most that Philadelphia has of art or culture in any form, we thank the 
men and the women who are prominent in the work of this association. 
There seems to be every reason for encouraging it and none for oppos- 
ing it. The annual dues are placed at so low a figure as to bring the 
privilege of membership within the reach of all, and it would seem as if 
the membership, which amounts to something like one thousand already, 
ought to be easily doubled within the year. 

The Association has lately given a commission to a young sculptor— 
Mr. Boyle, of Philadelphia,—whose noble performance already accom- 
plished has entitled him to more recognition than he has hitherto re- 
ceived in his own city ; and the attention which is thus directed to it and 
its work only emphasizes the need of doing much more. No city with so 
good a record historically as Philadelphia, is so bare of fitting memorials 
to the men who have added lustre tohername. No Franklin, or Logan, 
or Rittenhouse, looks down in marble or bronze upon the square which 
bears his name, to shame by his presence any unworthy act of his suc- 
cessors in the high places of the city he loved, and to teach the young 
what reverence means. And all the beautiful traditions and pleasant 
memories with which the neighboring valleys once were peopled ; all the 
simple Indian legends, and all the stories of noble lives of the early 
leaders and teachers,—Pastorius and Bartram, and all their kind; all 
these are fading from men’s minds so fast that they will soo& be only 
myths for scholars to ponder over and for the young to laugh at. And 
yet no memorial arises to signalize the virtue which is forgotten so easily, 
or to perpetuate the lessons which have been so imperfectly learned. 
To those for whom art exists for art's sake alone, and who deny, there- 
fore, that it has any mission or excuse for being outside of itself, this 
phase of the subject can have little interest, it is true ; but it is the one 
after all which touches far the greater number, for to most of us neither 
art nor any other good thing exists for itself alone. Ifart is, indeed, only 
a beautiful plaything for the idle and luxurious, its patronage may well 
be left to the overflow of private purses and to the classes from whom the 
State expects least service; but if it is really a quickener of noble im- 
pulses, and a means of perpetuating the things which ought not to pass 
away, then whatever promotes its development is a public concern, and 
no institutions aré to be cherished more than those which aim, as this one 
does, to beautify and to people with blessed memories the public places 
of our city. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 

R. J. Q. A. WARD is engaged on two of the most important works 
M he has ever undertaken,—the model of the bronze statue of Garfield 
for the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, and the model of the heroic 
bronze statue of a New England colonist for the New England Society of 
New York, and which is to be erected either in Madison Square or Cen- 
tral Park. The statue of the New Englander is eight feet high, and with 
its pedestal will cost eighteen thousand dollars. The Garfield monument 
will be an imposing affair. The statue of the dead President will stand 
on a circular pedestal of red granite, and ornamentation will typify the 
careers of the teacher, the general and the statesman. The total cost of 








the work, which will be twenty-two feet high, will be sixty thousand dol- 
lars. - Its site has not yet been determined. 


Four important drawings by Turner, sold recently at auction in Lon- 
don, were all purchased by the same dealer for a total sum of 3,140 
guineas. They formed a part of the Richmondshire series ———Dr. 
Schliemann is now excavating for a second time on the site of Tirgus. 
Mr. W. M. Ramsay has returned to Smyrna, to resume his exploration 
of Phrygia. 


Boston advices depict a sense of bereavement in that city, in artistic 
circles, over the death of George Fuller, which can be compared to the 
void caused by the death of William M. Hunt,———R. H. Park, the 
sculptor, returns to Florence to execute the medallion portrait of Edgar 
Poe for the memorial to be erected in the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. It will be placed on the north wall of the Sculptors’ Gallery, near 
the Bryant bust———F rederick Vezin, a young American artist who 
studied at Diisseldorf, is painting a large scene at the Henley Regatta. 
Among Mr. Vezin's recent portraits is one of his uncle, Hermann Vezin. 


Mr. Robertson James, a brother of Henry James, the novelist, who 
has recovered from a severe illness to which it was reported recently he 
had succumbed, has been appointed curator of the Milwaukee Museum 
of Fine Arts. Mr. James was a student at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and recently had a studio in Milwaukee-——For the first time 
since American artists began to contribute to the Sa/on, an exhibition 
of all the American Sa/on pictures is to be held this year in New York. 
Incomplete exhibitions of this kind have been held in Philadelphia, but 
it is intended that the New York exhibition shall contain every picture by 
an American shown in the Sa/oz of 1884. Messrs. Alexander Harrison, 
Walter Blackman and F. M. Boggs, all residents of Paris, have interested 
themselves in the scheme. 


The proprietors of the London Graphic have ready a catalogue of 
eighteen thousand examples of electrotypes for sale, of engravings that 
have appeared in their paper. -Mr. Luke Fildes will send to the 
Royal Academy, London, this year, two Venetian studies, one of a flower- 
girl, the other of some girls upon a verandah, working and playing. 

The restoration of the Chateau de Pierrefonds, begun by Viollet- 
le-Duc fifteen years ago, is to be completed in the course of this year. 

Sir Saville Lumley lately gave to the London National Gallery a 
‘Christ on the Cross,’’ which is attributed to Velasquez.———The 
French Society of Water-Colorists having amended their statutes will 
hereafter also exhibit the works of non-members. It is said to have been 
a question of life or death with the Society. Not alone water-colors, but 
pastels and drawings, will hereafter be accepted. 





In the studio of Launt Thompson, New York, now stands the model 
partly put up in clay of his heroic bronze statue of Admiral DuPont, which 
is to be erected in DuPont Circle, Washington. The statue will represent 
the Admiral standing as if on boardthe l/aéash, during the first battle of 
the War of the Rebellion, at Port Royal. Details of the pose have not 
been settled. It has been decided to open the Sa/on as usual on the 
ist of May.———The extraordinary success of the exhibition of Rey- 
nolds’s pictures in the London Grosvenor Gallery has induced Sir Coutts 
Lindsay to arrange that the gathering of next year shall consist chiefly 
of the works of Gainsborough and R. Doyle. The statue of 
Burns presented to the London Board of Works by a patriotic Scotch- 
man, for erection on the Thames Embankment, is now finished, and will 
be erected and unveiled in May. 


The French commission appointed for the erection of a monument to 
Léon Gambetta have published the programme for the competition. 
Aithough only French artists may participate in it, its details are not 
without interest to others. The cost of the monument is not to exceed 
three hundred and fifty thousand francs. Designs are to be sent in be- 
tween May 25th and June Ist, and they will be publicly exhibited from 
June 3d tothe 15th. The authors of the best three projects will be in- 
vited to take part in a second competition in which the same jury will 
adjudge. In this second competition the author of the first prize re- 
ceives a premium of ten thousand francs, or the execution of the project, 
and the two others prizes of six and four thousand francs respectively. 
Should the second competition be without satisfactory result, the three 
competing artists will each receive premiurzs of three thousand francs. 
The jury consists of fifteen members, ten of whom are selected by the 
commission and five by secret voting by the competitors themselves. 


The prizes won by the English Art Training-School during the ses- 
sion of 1882-3 were distributed recently by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R. A., at 
the South Kensington School. The prizes gained were three gold, thir- 
ty-four silver and three bronze medals, sixty-nine ‘“‘ competition books,” 
one hundred and thirteen third-grade prizes, and forty prizes of lower 
value. A portrait of Queen Victoria has been added to the National 
Portrait-Gallery, and has been placed close to the full-length picture of 
the Prince Consort by Winterhalter. The Queen’s portrait is a copy 
made by special permission of Her Majesty, by Lady Abercrombie, of 
the life-size water-color taken at Windsor in 1875 by Professor H. von 
Angeli_——_The Cambridge (England,) Antiquarian Society has under- 
taken the publication of a catalogue of the pictures, chiefly portraits, be- 
longing to the University and the colleges, which shall embody“all the 
information possible respecting the history of each picture. In many 
cases, however, this information is extremely defective. 
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Mr. E, W. Gosse contributes the essay on Mr. Alma-Tadema to M. 
Dumas’s “ Modern Artists ;"" M. Chesneau, that on Josef Israéls; while 
M. Charles Ephrussi writes the one on Baudry. In each instance a por- 
trait of the painter and etchings of two of his leading works are given. 
Five statues, including one of a Roman attired in the ch/amys, 
a satyr, a Hecate presiding over spells and expiations, besides the figures 
of two other goddesses re some thirty inscribed tablets, have been re- 
cently disinterred in the Argolide, among the ruins of the celebrated tem- 
ple to Aesculapius. The Count de Almedina has just founded a new 
museum and picture gallery in the capital of Portugal. The Government 
has agreed to grant a subsidy in aid of its maintenance. The collection 
is said to be rich in specimens of that kind of art attributed to the myth- 
ical ‘Gran Vasco.” 


It is estimated that nineteen private picture-galleries in New York 
contain pictures worth six million dollars. Mr. F. E. Church has 
been in Mexico since last November, and will probably remain there 
until early summer. His health is not good and he paints very little. 
The New York Pastel Exhibition is receiving more attention than 
the most sanguine had reckoned for it. There is still wanted an ad- 
ditional one thousand dollars to buy the “‘Automedon” of Regnault for 
the Boston Museum of Art. It is expected that this will be raised. 























REVIEWS. 
MR. SIDGWICK ON “ FALLACIES.”* 


ACAULAY in his essay on Lord Bacon, speaking of Bacon’s an- 
alysis of the inductive process, asserts that the true value of his 
work lay, not in exhibiting the methods used in the discovery of truth, 
but in directing the attention of men to observation of new facts. A 
knowledge of the laws of thought, he argues, cannot teach one to reason. 
Some men reason well, some ill; and the difference is by no means due 
to a knowledge of the syllogism or the methods of induction. No rules 
can be given for the discovery of truth, and success must ultimately de- 
pend upon careful observation and native sagacity in drawing inferences 
from facts observed. 

The position here taken is not an uncommon one. The first time 
that Swift came up for his degree at Dublin, he lost it because he would 
not study the logic required. When asked how he could reason without 
having studied logic, he replied that he did manage to reason pretty well 
without it. ‘God has not been so sparing to men,” said Locke, “to 
make them barely two-legged creatures, and left to Aristotle to make 
them rational. God has been more bountiful than so; he has 
given them a mind that can reason without being instructed in methods 
of syllogizing."’ ‘‘ Logic-chopper"’ isa name of reproach not unfrequently 
applied, and indicates one addicted to hair-splitting add drawing minute 
and unnecessary distinctions. The history of the uses to which logic has 
been applied, the medizval cultus of the syllogism, the endless discussions 
which began in words and ended in more words, might well tend to bring 
into disrepute a study which seemed to promise so much and perform so 
little. 

And the reaction against the unfounded pretensions of logic is very 
natural. Logic as taught in the schools was not a complete analysis of 
the methods of discovery or proof, and was consequently a tool which 
could only be used within very narrow limits. But we may remark in 
passing that if we are to repudiate wholly a, science because it does not 
come up to our first expectations of its utility there are but few depart- 
ments of knowledge which will stand. What, for instance, were the 
pretensions of the science of numbers as understood by Pythagoras? 
Logic has followed in the track of all the sciences in being narrowed 
down to its own domain, its extent and scope, its proper object and aim, 
gradually coming to be more and more understood ; and at the same 
time logicians have been demonstrating its right to exist as a science, by 
showing that it has to do with real things and their relations; is of utility 
as touching human life. 

The volume before us proclaims by its very title that it embodies this 
tendency. Following in the track of Mr. Bain, J. S. Mill, and more 
remotely Hume, Mr. Sidgwick defines logic as the “science of proof;” 
and exhibiting in the first place the essential nature of prouf as dis- 
tinguished from mere tentative inference, afterwards the various kinds of 

roof desirable in the establishment of different propositions, he shows 
astly the special dangers to which each of the special classes of argu- 
ment is liable. Throughout the aim is a practical one,—the avoidance of 
error in reasoning; and Locke, Swift and Macaulay to the contrary not- 
withstanding, after some experience of the ingenuity with which human 
beings deceive themselves, and of the avidity with which they swallow 
poor argument from their fellows, we cannot but think that some train- 
ing in the detection of fallacies, and such an acquaintance with the forms 
of fallacious argument as one may acquire from Mr. Sidgwick’s book, 
may be of no small service to even a keen and observant mind, and 
much more to a dull one. Moreover, the examples chosen for illustra- 
tion are such as we meet every day in sermons, periodicals and news- 
papers. The detection of fallacy is in most books upon the subject made 
too easy. Such manufactured fallacies as we meet in manuals for the 
use of schools could scarcely impose upon an idiot, and are certainly not 
likely to be seriously urged by anyone with whom we should care to 





*“ Fallacies: A View of Logic from the Practical Side.” Alfred Sidgwick, B. A. 
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argue. Fallacies as we findthemin practice are concealed, buried in 
verbiage, hinted at in ambiguous words, made difficult of detection by a 
separation of the premises; and it is by a study of such examples that 
skill is to be attained. 

In the introduction the author states that the book is chiefly for the 
use of general readers, and that for this reason technicalities have been 
largely omitted ; but the style is so condensed, and so much is merely 
hinted at which for the uninitiated should be stated in full, that we think 
the volume would be of small value to those who have not already some 
acquaintance with the subject. But the book is clear, connected and con- 
sistent, and will well repay perusal to those who are already to some de- 
gree logicians. Farsialie do we express our pleasure in two qualities al- 
ways to be commended in a book,—an appendix with complete tabular 
views, and a satisfactory index. G. S. F. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN.CHURCH. By Philip Schaff. A New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. IIl., ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Christianity, from Constantine the Great to Gregory the Great, A. D. 
311-600." Pp. xv-1049, great octavo. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

We think it impossible to regard Dr. Schaff’s church history without a 
feeling of regret that he has not concentrated his energies upon complet- 
ing this great work. The literature of church history abounds in torsos. 
Marheinecke, Neander, Fricke, Kurtz, are names of warning in the 
Protestant field. We fear that that of Dr. Schaff will be an American 
addition to the list of those who began to build, but were not able to 
finish. The time which might have enabled him to carry his work to its 
completion has been spent in dogmatical, hymnological and lexical 
labors. The prospect, which seemed so bright when he published his 
“History of the Apostolic Church,” that he would give us an English 
book fit to supersede the Mosheims and the Milners of last century, is 
anything but bright. It is given to no man of his years to write an elab- 
orate account of the history of Christendom from the early Middle Ages 
to our own time. 

Dr. Schaff has many of the best qualities of a church historian. He 
is not a man of rhetorical brilliancy, like Dean Milman. His book does 
not profess to compete with Macaulay or Motley for readers with whom 
form counts for more than matter. But he is a man of great learning, fa- 
miliar with the results of German scholarship, and sufficiently broad and 
philosophical to make his book an educational influence with the class 
for whom it is especially designed. 

His third volume covers what is to the dogmatic theologian the most 
interesting period in church history. It deals with the era of the great 
Christological controversies, in which the historic creed of orthodox 
Christianity was shaped in the fire and heat of intellectual conflict. To 
the student of the part great men have played in history, it is surpassed 
in interest only by the Apostolic age and that of the Reformation. It is 
the age of Athanasius, Basil, the three Gregories, Leo, Jerome, Chrysos- 
tom and Augustine, all of them men of the first order, and all supported 
by lesser names of note. Among the enemies of the dominant tendency 
stand Julian, Arius, Pelagius and Nestorius,—not less eminent certainly 
than any four in the later history of the Christian or anti-Christian oppo- 
sition. The average reader knows the period and the men only fon 
the half-cynical estimates of Gibbon, whom only the kingliness of A hi- 
nasius moves to admiration. The knowledge which Gibbon possessed, 
wonderful as it was for his time, is superseded at many points by the in- 
vestigations of the present century. Even Julian emerges from these 
researches a more worthy and admirable character than either Gibbon or 
Strauss has depicted. 

Dr. Schaff is especially careful in specifying the literature of his sub- 
ject. We regret to see that he takes no notice of Kliefoth’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the History of Doctrine,” a book in which the positive elements 
in the methods of both Hegel and Schleiermacher are united. 


OLD MarK LANGSTON: A TALE OF DuKE’s CREEK. By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Richard M. Johnston, formerly a Georgian, but in recent times a 
citizen of a more northern State, has been classified as a “Georgia 
humorist,” and his well-known ‘ Dukesboro’ Tales,’’ published in the 
old Southern Magazine of Baltimore, are faithful and humorous studies 
of native scenes In his present book, vivid local coloring and a careful 
attention to local dialect are associated with his studies of character, many 
of them evidently made from life. As a story, judged by the canons of 
the art of story-making, it has little merit; the action lags, the complica- 
tions are preposterous; but if we take it for what it is—a series of scenes 
and portraits, faithful to the original,—its merits are high. 

Very graphic is the description of Baldy Riddle, the violinist, and of 
old Jesse Lines. The famous musical eadecne of ‘the walls o’ Jericho 
a-perceedin’ to fall,”’ and ‘‘the said walls actilly a-fallin’,” is most enter- 
tainingly described, with all its formidable preliminaries. ‘‘ ‘This chune,’ 
said Baldy, grinning paintully with the labor of resining his bow, ‘have 
to have for its transactions a awful powerful sight o’ rawsom; and these 
here strings,’ he added, while cautiously straining up the two lower, ‘has 
to be fotch up to the A pitchin’.’”’ 

Mrs. Toliver, with her terse remarks upon ‘the female section”’ and 
“the section of men-persons,” her theological arguments, and her su- 

erstitious dread of ‘‘Jessewhits’’ (Jesuits), is also very amusing. The 
ocality of ‘‘ Duke’s Creek” is assigned to Middle Georgia, and the 
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remarkable dialect is probably a faithful transcript of that peculiar to the 
region ; it is, at least, consistent in all the various modifications given. 
It might even be said that Mr. Johnston himself testifies to its genuine- 
ness by occasional odd grammatical constructions in the plain course of 
the narrative, which give evidence that he has to some degree been 
affected by the local dialect he describes. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE third edition of ‘‘ Benner’s Prophecies of Future Ups and Downs 

in Prices” is issued by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Samuel Benner, ‘“‘an Ohio farmer,’ argues like Patrick Henry that we 
are to light up the ‘‘ futures ” of pig iron, hogs, corn and provisions with 
the lamp of experience; and therefore he gets together a mass of sta- 
tistics and statements showing the ups and downs of the past, and under 
what circumstances they occurred, in order that we may judge thereby 
what ups and downs are to come, and how. We may mention that he 
expects 1884 to be one of dull trade, with iron drooping; 1885 to show 
some resumption in business, a little higher average for iron, and better 
prices for stocks ; 1886, a year of depression, with Free Trade agitation 
and legislation in Congress, and stocks lower ; 1887, much thesame; 1888, 
business prostrated, general complaints of hard times, iron and stocks at 
lowest points, and starting upward; 1889, an advancing year; 1890, great 
activity in business, repetition of 1879; 1891, a collapse like 1873 ; the years 
following, 1892 to 1897 inclusive, dull years and poor trade ; 1898 and 1899, 
‘* good trade and active business in all industries, winding up the nine- 
teenth century in the height of a speculative era,’—our prophet being 
apparently under the impression that 1goo is the first year of a new century. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued three volumes: 
“Unity Dodge’s Patterns,” by Kate W. Hamilton, a good story, with 
some strong and interesting characters well worked out; ‘‘ Three Girls 
in Italy,” a pleasant story of foreign travel by a young company; and 
“Michal Ellis’s Text,’’ by the same author, a juvenile work markedly 
designed to teach morals. All these are of more than the usual merit of 
their class. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times ”’ is a book which 
has taken a recognized place in the lighter historical literature of the day. 
It is very much superior to Wilhelm Muller’s similar work in point of 
literary attractiveness, while it lies in a narrower range, being more con- 
fined to the affairs of the British Empire. It does not aim at philosophic 
profundity or at exhaustiveness of treatment. But it is invaluable as giv- 
ing the younger generation a clear and sufficiently detailed account of 
the events out of which the existing situation grew. It was a common 
remark when it first appeared that it was as readaLle as any novel, and 
to our thinking it is a good deal more readable than any novel its author 
ever wrote. To mect the demand for a still more condensed account of 
recent history, Mr. McCarthy has reproduced his work in a single vol- 
ume, omitting much that is less necessary to a history of our times in the 
strict sense, such as the famous chapter on the literature of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Messrs. Harper & Bros., New York, are the publishers 
of this as of the larger edition. 

We do not always manage to find much that is of interest in the pub- 
lications of the church publishing houses. We make an exception to 
this in the case of a little book published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. ‘ Six Years on the Border; or, Sketches of Frontier Life,”’ 
is by the widow of a home missionary who gave himself and his life to 
the work of building up a Christian civilization on the western frontier of 
our country. The story is not one of extraordinary events, but gives the 
routine of what the frontier settler, and especially the frontier missionary, 
has to do and to endure. Those who have not seen this life in jts harsh 
realities of privation and suffering, are apt to form very wrong estimates 
of its character. Indeed, in the absence of any literary class to put it on 
record it seems not impossible that the story may be forgotten altogether. 
Mrs. J. B. Rideout has done well to tell what she saw and suffered on the 
frontier, not in the remote past, but in the years 1871 to 1880. We hope 
the book will have the effect of stirring up the churches to a more gener- 
ous treatment of the hardest worked and worst supported of all the min- 
isters of the Gospel. Another book from the same firm is ‘‘ Birds and 
Their Ways,” by Ella Rodman Church, with many illustrations on wood. 
The book is wholesome reading for the young folks, but we should have 
preferred one that would have awakened more interest in the children 
as to the habits and character of the birds they see in their own country. 
Nearly every bird here mentioned is a foreigner. 

The Irish National League has published a pamphlet of forty-two 
pages in reply to the question, ‘‘ What Is Castle Government?’’ We 
commend it to the attention of those good people who think the Irish 
have no grievances left since Mr. Gladstone took them in hand. It 
shows that the whole system of British rule in Ireland is one huge abuse, 
from which the representatives of the people are systematically excluded, 
and which is controlled by a set of English and Scotch “‘carpet-baggers”’ 
in defiance of every national feeling and prejudice. The pamphlet 
would have been more effective in some quarters, if it had been less con- 
troversial; but its unquestionable facts make an unanswerable case 
against the system. 

In ‘‘ The Common Ground: An Aspiration by a Layman,” a pam- 
phlet privately printed by a well-known citizen of Philadelphia, we have 
one of the many expressions of the fact that ours is an age of unrest and 
unsettlement as regards some of the greatest questions that occupy human 





attention. The author seems to be one of those who have grown up amid 
the environment called orthodox, but has reached the condition in which 
the ordinary construction of that position is found too narrow for the 
sympathies of our modern thought. He does not quarrel so much with 
any definite doctrines as with the assumption that within the bounds that 
circumscribe the receivers of those doctrines are to be found all who are 
worthy of Christian regard or entitled to human sympathy. With this 
feeling we very heartily sympathize, and feel that this is one of the points 
on which the churches of the Protestant world will have to reconsider 
their attitude. We do not see in the little tract the evidence that its 
author has familiarity with the best thought of the newer writers of the 
churches in regard to this point. Such men as Maurice and Hare met 
and answered this very question in England, years before it came to be 


asked in this form in America. 

N R. IRVING has pleaded guilty to the impeachment that he would 
I write a book about his experiences in America. Toa New York 
reporter recently he said: ‘‘ Yes, I fear it is only too true. I am cor- 
recting the proof-sheets now, and sat up all last night doing so. Itis not 
exactly in diary-form. There will be a sort of chronological sequence in 
it, for it is largely composed of the notes I have jotted down from time to 
time. It will be published in both England and America. Osgood 
takes it in hand here, and Sampson Low in England. I hope it will be 
before the public before the middle of May.” 


Robert M. Lindsay, Philadelphia, will publish this spring a new and 
fine edition of Crow and Cavalcaselle’s “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 
Thomas Whittaker will shortly publish American editions of ‘‘ The 
Authority of Scripture,”’ by Rev. R. A. Redford, and ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Christianity,” by Dr. Stanley Leathes, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
volume of poems by British and American lawyers is to be brought out 
in San Francisco by Messrs. Sumner, Whitney & Co., called “ Lyrics of 
the Law.” Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Madame Delphine,”’ translated by Mme. 
Th. Bentzon, has appeared in Paris (Calmann Lévy). ‘‘ Madame Del- 
phine”’ is also announced by Mr. Douglass of Edinburgh. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 














A new book by Vernon Lee may be expected this spring, called 
“‘Euphorion.”’ In deference to a strongly-expressed desire that 
some memoir should be written of the late C. S. Calverly, his widow has 
entrusted the preparation of such a work to Mr. Walter Sendall, the inti- 
mate friend of the poet. Professor Church is about to publish a 
volume of poems, most of which have appeared from time to time in 
The Spectator. A memorial to Charles Dickens is proposed in 
England, to take the form of a hospital for children. Dickens expressly 
desired in his will that no monument of him should ever be raised. 


Yale College Library now numbers one hundred and fifteen thousand 
volumes. The Critic is the name of a new journal at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Territory, devoted to literature. Herbert Spencer declines 
to stand for Parliament, on the ground that he cannot abandon his work 
as a writer for a political career. General Lebrun is at work on a 
military history of the last five years of Napoleon III. Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. have issued a fifty-cent edition of Phillips Brooks's “ Ser- 
mons.” —Mr. J. E. Haynes is preparing a corrected edition of his 
“‘ Pseudonyms of Authors,”’ making a volume of five hundred pages. 
The time for receiving plans for the proposed new building for the Boston 
Public Library has been extended to August Ist. —The catalogue of 
the Greek and Latin manuscripts in the Vatican will soon be published ; 
the Messrs. Stevenson, father and son, have been engaged on the work 
for a number of years —lIt has been nearly twenty-seven years since 
the English Philological Society commenced collecting materials for its 
great dictionary, of which the first part is just now published. A com- 
pany of thirteen hundred co-laborers have gathered for it three million 
quotations from over five thousand different authors. 

Hawthorne's complete works are to be put into the ‘‘ Bohn Library.” 
Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale, has been invited to receive 
the honorary degree of ‘‘ doctor of divinity,’’ at the approaching tercen- 
tenary commemoration of the University of Edinburgh. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Book- Buyer, whose reappearance recently after 
a suspension of some years we noticed with gratification, is taking with- 
out dispute the place it formerly held in the regards of readers. Itisa 
most readable summary of American and foreign literature, giving be- 
sides extracts from new books a proportion of suggestive original matter 
so good as to make the reader wish there was more of it. The number 
for April is especially entertaining. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M. P., is now the regular London correspondent 
of the New York Sun. Professor Tyndall is superintending Lady 
Claude Hamilton’s translation of ‘‘ Louis Pasteur’s Life and Labors.”’ 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has arrived at no decision as to the publica- 
tion of his American experiences. Mr. V. S. S. Cooles,a clergyman 
well-known as a mission preacher, is to be the first librarian of the Pusey 
Library at Oxford. 

The body of Henri Conscience has been finally laid in the burial- 
place prepared for it by the town of Antwerp. Mr. R. H. Horne, 
has left many unpublished works which are to go through Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s hands, and will then be given to the world. After having 
suspended publication for six years, A/é/usine, the folk-lore journal edited 
by M. Gaidoz and M. Rolland, is going to reappear in Paris. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Les Deux Sourps : Comépig PAR JULES MornAux.———Lgs Deux Eco.iers: 
CoMEDIE PAR A. LAURENT DE VILLEROY.———Pp. 37-26. $0.25 each. 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 








THE DRAMA. 
MISS DAVENPORT AS “ FEDORA.” 


VICTORIEN SARDOU has written many brilliant plays,—perhaps 
- some better plays than “ Fedora,’’"—but he has produced nothing 
more striking in vivid contrast of situation and the masterly evolution of 
character. Such a play furnishes indubitable evidence, if evidence were 
needed, of the superiority of the French intellect in grasping those 
niceties of metaphysical distinction which lie purely within the domain 
of human passion. Admire as we may the sublimity of Northern tragedy, 
we are compelled to bow before the incisive brilliancy of the Latin mind 
so soon as we touch the themes which lie closest to the heart of every- 
day life. 

i: drama like ‘‘ Fedora”’ could only have been written by a French- 
man; it could only, indeed, have been written by a master of the French 
method of dramatic construction. Its power lies not only in the sustained 
action and rapidity of incident, not only in the quick transition of passion 
and adroit handling of conflicting emotion, but in a far deeper and more 
primal sense,—in the intense Aumanity of the central theme. Tosucha 
work language becomes a mere vesture,—an adjunct aiding the appre- 
hension, but not inherent to the structure. The play might be given in 
the Arabic tongue, it might be given in pantomime, and still prove 
capable of enchaining the attention by virtue of the universality of its 
appeal to human feeling. The fact that its success is so great in a literal 
translation from French into English (for such is the case in this version 
of Miss Davenport's), conclusively shows that the moving force of the 
piece underlies the words and dominates the action equally in tongues 
so widely dissimilar as French and English. 

The dramatist moves on lines outside the beaten track, but we find 
him always within the range of actuality. He has pitched the piece in so 
high a key that we seem to get a discord at first and begin to question 
the probability of the conception. ‘‘Is it likely,’’ we ask, ‘‘that a wo- 
man’s hate for her husband's murderer should be so quickly transformed 
into a passionate love for him?” At the first blush the idea seems 
strained, but upon a second thought we begin to waver, and on closer 
analysis discover that it zs exceedingly likely; that it is, in fact, just 
what would happen under the complication of surrounding circum- 
stances. The hate and consequent thirst for revenge are exactly the 
elements which render Fedora intensely susceptible to the effects of a 
sudden revulsion. The discovery that Loris has but avenged his own 
honor, coming simultaneously with that other discovery that the object 
of her true and womanly love has been shamefully false, supplies the 
adequate cause of such a revulsion. The shock falls upon her soul like 
light upom the photographer's sensi ive-plate. What wonder that when 
she recovers from the blow she finds the image of Zorzs indelibly im- 
printed there? Given a woman of /edora’s mental and moral attributes, 
operated upon by the forces of which she was the victim, and placed in 
the environment of the drama; and it follows, as the night the day, that 
she would have been swept into the very vortex of passion which Miss 
Davenport so finely depicts. A playwright of less acumen than M. 
Sardou would probably not have seen this ; one of greater timidity would 
probably have feared to use it as a situation; and in either case the great 
chance (here utilized,) would have been missed. That he was justified 
in so using it, admits of no doubt. He has approached his theme as an 
artist, and has been guided by a fine artistic sense; that he takes us 
through an atmosphere not quite wholesome, is rather the misfortune of 
humanity than the sin of art. The questions to be asked are, (1) ‘‘ Are 
these the normal passions of the human heart?” and (2) “Are they 
such passions as are fit subjects for artistic interpretation ?’’ And the 
answers to both questions must be in the affirmative. 

Such, then, is +1. Sardou’s justification for placing before an Amer- 
ican audience a play which is based upon standards and conventions 
foreign to our civilization. That he has been fortunate in securing Miss 
Davenport as the exponent of his heroine here, is not to be doubted by 
anyone who is at all familiar with the difficulties which surround the 
adequate rendition of vé/es created in the French school; for not only 
has she caught the peculiar manner which alone accords with the active 
methods of that school, but, transcending the limitations which so gen- 
erally hedge in those whose education has been confined to English 
comedy, she throws into her rendition an intensity of passion rarely seen 
outs de the precincts of the Comédie Francaise. Indeed, Miss Daven- 
port has never done anything at all approaching her Fedora, and the 
progress which she has made since she last appeared upon our boards is 
as surprising to her critics as it must be gratifying to her friends. She is 
at all times thoroughly self-contained until the moment of supreme pas- 
sion arrives, and not once does she approach the danger of anticlimax, 
—a danger into which a less carefully-trained actress could hardly fail 
to fall. 

Of Mr. Mantell nothing but commendation can be spoken. He acts 
throughout with the nicest discrimination, and on more than one occasion 
displays a tact which entitles him to high rank as an actor. This is 
notably the case where he carries through a scene which is necessarily 
cruel, without ever descending into what is merely brutal. The support 





Yaxsee! is good, though the action calls for little effort beyond what is 
urnished by the two leading personages. The Walnut Street manage- 
ment have mounted the play in a manner altogether worthy of it. 








MUSIC. 


UR musical record for last week is a brief one, the only performance 
worthy of mention nego | the fifth of Mr. Charles H. Jarvis’s 
chamber concerts, which took place at the Academy of the Fine Arts on 
the evening of March 29th. Mr. Jarvis’s solos were Schubert's fantasia 
in C (Op. 15), and a group of shorter pieces by Schumann, consisting 
of selections from the “ Fantasie-Stiicke,’"’ ‘‘ Albumblatter,”’ ‘‘ Nacht- 
stiicke,”’ etc. Mr. William Stoll, Jr., played Vieuxtemps’s ‘ Fantasia 
Appassionata.” The concerted pieces were Beethoven's sonata, Op. 69, 
in A, for piano and violoncello, played by Messrs. Jarvis and Hennig, 
and Raff's ¢zo in G major, Op. 112, in which Messrs. Stoll and Hennig 
assisted Mr. Jarvis. The merits of the artists who took part in this very 
interesting concert are so familiar as to call for no present comment. 


The Cecilian Society announces a performance of Max Bruch’s “ Ar- 
minius,”’ at the Academy of Music, for the evening of the 22d inst. The 
“ Arminius’’ is one of the most important works of its gifted composer, 
and has never been performed in Philadelphia. The Society will have 
the assistance of eminent soloists and a large orchestra. 


Mr. Abbey’s company will give seven performances of Italian opera 
at the Academy of Music during the week beginning April 14th. The 
opera for the opening night will be the ‘‘ Huguenots,” with Nilsson, 
Sembrich and Scalchi in the three leading female parts. Nilsson is to 
sing also in ‘‘ Mignon” and in “ Lohengrin,” two of the three operas in 
which she is most famous. ‘ Lohengrin” will be given on Saturday 
afternoon, with Nilsson, Fursch-Madi and Campanini. In Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet’ Madame Sembrich is to sing with Campanini. 
This admirable soprano willalso be heard in the ‘‘ Barber,’ which she was 
too ill to sing at the former engagement. On Tuesday night ‘ Roberto”’ 
is to be sung, with Cavalazzi to lead the ballet, and on Friday the “ Pro- 
phet,” in which Madame Scalchi will sing the famous contralto part. 
This is a notable programme, notwithstanding the circumstance that six of 
the seven operas are by French or German composers. It would seem to 
be in order to announce “ opera in Italian,”’ instead of ‘“ Italian opera.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL-BOOK LAW. 


To the Editor of Taz AMERICAN: 

LLOW me respectfully to dissent from the opinion of THE AMERICAN 

that the Massachusetts statute just passed in reference to a free sup- 
ply of text-books had anything to do with the influence of ex-Governor 
Butler. The measure in question was not proposed nor urged by him, 
while it was urged by others, including the secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, long before his election. The truth is that it has come bya course 
of gradual evolution. School-books have for many years been supplied 
by towns and cities to poor children, as is required in the public statutes, 
C. 44, 237. In 1873 a permissive bill was passed, authorizing towns and 
cities to supply text-books to a// children at the public expense (public 
statutes, C. 44, 340). Underthe provisions of this act, various towns and 
cities have gradually tried the experiment of such supply ; and these lo- 
cal experiments proving successful the law which was at first permissive 
has now been made compulsory, the chief opposition coming from the 
city of Boston, where Governor Butler had last autumn a plurality of 
more than six thousand. 
A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
March 30, 1884. 


THE SCHOOL-BOOK SYSTEM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN: 
[* your last issue you refer to the fact that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has passed a bill to furnish the public-school children with 
text-books gratuitously, and you add some very pertinent remarks. 
But in these degenerate days it would be almost impossible for a State 
to perfect a bill of the kind you suggest without an immense job at the 
bottom, as was believed to be the case some years ago when there was a 
bill of this nature before our Legislature. The school-book business has 
grown to be a gigantic swindle as at present conducted. Agents prevail 
upon school boards to adopt a new book, in some instances resorting to 
bribery to attain their ends, offering to replace the old ones with new 
books without any cost to the pupils. When once introduced, they have 
a sure and no mean revenue from a district thus manipulated, for a num- 
ber of years. Pupils are compelled to pay an exorbitant price for books. 
The compiler and publisher levy a tax upon the scholar, and poor parents 
are often put to much discomfort in providing books for a large family. 
The books are poorly bound and printed on poor paper, and sold at im- 
mense profits. Last Christmas I bought a school book got up in the 
shoddy style, for a beginner, paying for it forty-five cents; at the same 
time I bought a holiday: book, neatly printed on fine paper, substantially 
bound, and at only about half the cost. I see only one way to remedy 
this evil and keep a monopoly from levying a tax on intelligence, and 
that is to provide by a national law some system by which the owner of 
a copyright of a school book shall be from time to time recompensed by 
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the national Government in proportion tothe number of books published, 

at the same time opening the right to publish to anyone so desiring. 

This would open a competition which would insure to us the best and 

most useful books at the lowest price. J. R. B. 
Litiz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—On the 16th ult., General Gordon made a sortie from Khartoum 
with three thousand men, two guns, and a squadron of Bashi-Bazouk cavalry, ac- 
companied by three steamers on the river. The rebels were encountered near 
Halfiyeh. The enemy’s cavalry charged the Bashi-Bazouks and put them to flight, 
causing a panic among the infantry, who also fled in great disorder. General 
Gordon returned to Khartoum. It is reported that the two black fashas 
whose treachery caused the defeat of General Gordon’s troops have been court- 
martialled and shot. It 1s announced that General Gordon has finally decided 
to abandon his policy of conciliating the natives, having become convinced by re- 
peated failures that it is utterly useless. His new policy will be more vigorous, 
and as the first step toward carrying it out the Egyptian soldiers who had been 
detailed to give a safe conduct to parties leaving Khartoum and proceeding to 
Egypt, have received orders to return to the beleaguered citadel without delay. 
General Graham with his troops has sailed from Souakim to Suez. 
Admiral Hewett’s mission to King John of Abyssinia has been hastened, in order 
that arrangements may be made for the co-operation of Abyssinian troops in the 
Southern Soudan. King John offers the service of from eight to ten thousand 
Abyssinians, on condition that the English guarantee an allowance of two shillings 
daily to each man, and the cession of two ports to Abyssinia. If England agrees 
to these terms, the Abyssinians will attack El Mahdi and relieve Kassala. It 
is asserted that Earl Granville has asked the powers to assent to an English pro- 
tectorate over Egypt for five years, on the basis of the maintenance of the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey and the observance of the international treaties, 
England guaranteeing to order Egypt to meet her financial engagements. Austria 
has consented ; so also have Germany and Russia, under conditions looking to an 
arrangement of the debt. France opposes the English proposal, but will probably 
soon give her consent. The changes now being made in the disposition of 
the German troops show that the Government of Germany intends to enlarge the 
frontier defences of the Empire. It has been decided to make at Danzig a third 
great fortress on the second line of defence. Dock-yards, arsenals, and a great 
fortified harbor, entailing vast expense upon the Government, are to be constructed. 
In the House of Lords on the 29th ult., the Earl of Derby, Colonial Sec- 
retary of State, in assenting to the motion of the Earl of Caernarvon calling for the 
prod uction of papers upon the subject of State-aided migration to Canada, said: 
“ In view of the present large outflow of emigrants and the likelihood of its in 
crease, the Government does not think it necessary to introduce a scheme to stim- 
ulate emigration.” Mr. Gladstone will go to the South of France to spend 
the Easter recess. The Spanish Cortes has been dissolved, and a new Cor‘es 
will assemble on the 20th of May. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s health is failing, 
and he has been advised to take a long trip abroad. He will go to Australia and 
New Zealand. A despatch from Rio Janeiro says the merchants of Rio Ja- 
neiro and Santos intend to maintain the price of coffee. They attribute the recent 
heavy decline in Europe and the United States to the manceuvres of speculators. 
The next crop will amount to five million bags. 



































DomgstTic.—Riotings of a serious character have occurred in Cincinnati, in- 
duced by dissatisfaction with the administration of justice in that city, and especi- 
ally by the failure of a jury to find one Berner, who confessed his crime, guilty of 
“murder in the first degree.” An indignation meeting of citizens was held on the 
28th ult., from which some of those present went to the jail with the intention of 
lynching Berner. It is alleged there are forty “murderers” in the jail; but this 
assertion refers apparently to persons accused, but not yet tried. The mob broke 
into the prison, but found that Berner had been removed to the penitentiary at Col- 
umbus. There was fighting between the police, and a few hastily-gathered mili- 
tia, on one side, and a mob, on the other, in and around the jail all night on Fri- 
day, the 28th uit. The following day things were quieter, but with nightfall of 
the 29th the rioting was renewed. Considerable numbers of militia had been 
brought from various parts of the State by this time, and there were severe en 
counters in the streets. The mob burned the fine new court-house, and sacked gun 
stores and other business establishments. The trouble reached its crisis on Satur- 
day night; on Sunday night, the 3oth ult., there was some fighting, but the mob 
had evidently spent its force, and since then the city has been quiet. The latest 
count of the casualties in the riot shows a total of forty-one killed and one hundred 
and twenty wounded. Several of the latter are not likely to recover. Min- 
ister Sargent has telegraphed to the Secretary of State his gratitude for the action 
of the President and Secretary in his case, but declining the Russian mission and 
announcing his intention to resign. The affair has.,caused widespread comment. 
The nitro-glycerine house at the Repauno Chemical Works, on the New 
Jersey side of the Delaware River, about ten miles from Philadelphia, was de- 
stroyed on the 29th ult. by an explosion. It is thought an experiment was being 
made without sufficient precautions being taken. Six men were killed, including 
LaMotte du Pont, president of the Company, The Governor of Delaware 
has appointed ex-Congressman William G, Whiteley Associate Justice, to fill the 
vacancy caused by Judge Wales’s appointment as United States District Judge. 
‘The Board of Charities of Montreal has complained to the Dominion 
Government of the number of “assisted ” emigrants who are in that city, unable 
to obtain employment. The schooner Magic, of Gloucester, Mass., which 
sailed for George’s Bank five weeks ago, has not been heard of since and is given 
up for lost. She had twelve men on board. Since the August gale seven 
months ago, eighteen vessels have been lost from Gloucester, with all their crews. 
This with other losses makes a total of two hundred and forty-nine men. 
The Mexican Congress was opened on the Ist inst. The President’s mes- 
sage says the relations of Mexico with foreign powers are cordial. The reciprocity 
treaty with the United States « will exercise a powerful influence on the commerce 
of both countries.” The railroads “are showing good results.” The main line of 
the Mexican Central has been completed. The total mileage of railroads in the 























Republic is 3,528, and the telegraphic system has largely increased since the last 
session of Congress. A line of steamers to Asia has been subsidized. The fusion 
of the National and Mercantile Banks is complete. The annual fish exhibi- 
tion in New York was opened on the Ist inst. The display included whitefish 
one year old, the first ever raised in confinement, and bred by the United States 
Fish Commission in Michigan. The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
on the Ist inst. elected Hon. John Scott, ex-United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, to fill the vacancy caused in the board by the death of Chief Justice 
Sharswood, 


DEATHS.—Prince Leopold George Duncan Albert, Duke of Albany, eighth 
and next to the youngest child of the Queen of England, died at Cannes on the 
28th ult., aged 31. Augustus Schell, a prominent New York banker and 
railroad operator, died in New York on the 27th ult., aged 72. Nicholas 
Triilmer, the well-known publisher and bibliographer, died in London on the 31st 
ult., aged 67. Frederick Leypoldt, the New York publisher and book-seller, 
died in that city on the 31st ult., aged 46. 

















FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THuRSDAY, April 3. 
“{(°HE reports from the winter-wheat States as to the condition of the growing 
| crop represent it as looking very well and making a good promise. In 
California the rainfall has been very abundant, and the prospect is that the crop 
will be much increased over last year. The visible supply of wheat has fallen off 
about 700,000 bushels, but it is still 63¢ millions of bushels greater than at this 
time last year. Some uneasiness is expressed in the West, lest the stock of sound 
corn for seed should be insufficient. This was one of the causes of the deficient 
crop last year, the early-planted seed not coming up well. The Chicago 7ridune 
estimates the quantity of seed corn required in ten Western States, including Ohio, 
at from 7% to 8 millions of bushels. Gold continues to go to Europe; yesterday 
two steamships from New York took out $800,000. The decline in the price of 
wheat is maintained, and the quotations in New York yesterday for No. 2 red, 
April delivery, were at $1.00 and $1.01%. The foreign demand is reported 
“tame.” The business of the railroads is in an unsettled and not satisfactory 
condition ; there is, however, a well-maintained hopefulness. The prices of stocks, 
as shown by the statements below, are lower generally than a week ago, though 
some are well held up and show no decline. Money continues plenty and at 
low rates. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


April 2. March 26. April2. March 26. 
Penna. R. R., , 60 59% Bufi.,N. Y.and P., 8 7% 
Phila. and Reading, 26% 277-16 North Penn. R.R., 66% bid 66% 
Lehigh Nav., . ; 48 47% United Cos. N. J., 192% 192% 
Lehigh Valley, . 70 70% Phila. and Erie, 17% bid 18% 
North Pac., com., . 22 22 New Jersey Cent.,. 87 88 
North Pac., pref., . 47% 48% Ins. Co. of N.A., . 32% 32 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 113% 113% . curr. 6s, 1895, 129 


S 

S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 123% 124 S. curr. 6s, 1897, 134 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 123% 124 S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136% 
U. S. 3s, reg., 100 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 138% 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


U. 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 1133 113% U. 
U. 
U. 


April 2. March 26. April 2. March 26, 
Central Pacific, 5756 585% New York Central, 114% 114% 
Canada Southern, . 51% 53% Oregon and Trans., 20 4 20% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 18% 19% Oregon Navigation, 86 88% 
Delaware and Hud., 107 3% Pacific Mail, . 52% 52 
Del., Lack. and W., I21ex-dv.125 4 St. Paul, 85% 95% 
Erie, ‘ 21% 22% Texas Pacific, 19% 20% 
Lake Shore, . IOl% 101% Union Pacific, 72% 76 
Louis. and Nashville, 46% 48% Wabash, . : 14% 15% 
Michigan Central, . go% go Wabash, preferred, 24% 25 
Missouri Pacific, 85% 88% Western Union, 69 % 72% 
Northwestern, com., 11534 11734 West Shore, bds., . 54% 57% 


The New York banks in their statement on the 29th showed a decrease of 
$864,675 in their surplus reserve, but they still hold $7,724,450 over the legal re- 
quirement. Their specie was $66,966,900. The Philadelphia banks for last week 
showed an increase in the item of due from banks of $462,597, and in due to 
banks of $143,956. There was a decrease in the item of loans of $298,513, in 
reserve of $544,808, in national bank notes of $17,179, in deposits of $1,151,433, 
and in circulation of $246,676. The Philadelphia banks had $5,239,000 loaned 
in New York. 

The export of specie from New York last week was $2,985,875, making 
$17,670,904 for the year so far. The imports were $222,825, making $1,430,469 
for the year, and leaving the net outgo, so far as New York is concerned, about 
15% millions. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia,) of this date says: “The money market continues 
very easy, with abundant funds and the promise of a protracted period of ease, 
during which lenders may have difficulty in employing their balances satisfactorily. 
In this city, call loans are quoted at three and four and one-half per cent., and first- 
class commercial paper at four and six per cent.” 

Saward’s Coa/-/rade Fournal, April 2d, says: “ Anthracite trade is quiet, 
and there is no great amount of buying, simply because the future workings of 
the companies have not been mapped out. This week there will be full work at 
the mines, as the agreement for suspensions has expired by limitation. We 
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understood that during this week there may be something agreed upon as to the 
future.” The Fourna/ suggests half-time each alternate week until August Ist. 
It says the amount mined during the half-time period was greater than in former 
years, and that while new markets for anthracite are developing the capacity to 
produce increases in a greater ratio. The bituminous-coal market is unsettled, 
with low and variable prices; “coal is to be had in plenty of every variety, and 
: the quotations for it are as irregular as any ‘ shipper’ could desire.” 

The Secretary of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, who has received re- 
ports from every county in the State, says the average of the growing wheat is 96 
per cent., and is improving. He also states that the percentage of wheat now in 
the hands of producers is 174, and of corn 24. Peaches have been severely in- 
jured. Apples promise fairly, but the crop of small fruits will be-short. 

The Cincinnati Price-Current’s summary shows that 5,402,064 hogs were 
packed in the West during the past winter, against 6,132,212 in the winter of 
1882-3. The average gross weight this year was 251.44 pounds,—15.58 pounds 


lighter than last year. 


The sugar trade is reported more active, but with lower prices. The weak- 
ness of the London market makes American holders more uneasy, lest there should 
be shipments this way. Advices from Havana say that in the presence of the low 
prices ruling everywhere, which only offer certain losses to producers, a large num- 
ber of planters on the island have determined to suspend sugar-making at once, 
which determination will likely curtail the crop, which has been till recently vari- 
ously estimated at from fifteen to twenty per cent. larger than the previous one; 
but according to reports of well-posted parties the final increase will hardly reach 
ten per cent., taking into account the large quantity of cane that is to remain un- 
ground in the fields this year. 








THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED BY A PERSISTENT COUGH, THE 
general strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established thereby. 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for coughs and colds, and exerts a 
beneficial effect on the pulmonary and bronchial organs. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, . ares 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

ne ee ee ree 
Sulplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
"HOMAS R. MARIS, VILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
inclucing BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from £t5 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


Fa aaa COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1 ,c00,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in chargé of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, » + «© «+  « + $1,000,000. 
ASSETS, . . . $14,583,444.83. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS. ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RtCEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESIMFENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

‘The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY. President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHKROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. RUBERTS FUULKE, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila, 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas. Hartshorne. Phila. 

Richard oo, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila, 

— H. Morris, Phila, Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
ichard Wood, Phila. | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 








H ° i ’ Th . illi ¥ ¥ % is i. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. TT in a peices 1 tt, Aibartoos tat dae 
CAPITAL, $tc00oce: MISCELLANEOUS. 


INSURANCE COM PANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - - - $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
John Lowber Welsh, 
ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A. Brown, 
Edward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
Robert M Lewis, 
Henry H. Houston. 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S$, Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A, Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 
William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E, FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFEs IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

a PT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrecrors. 

Thomas Cochran, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward C. Knight, Clay'on French, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, W. Rotch Wister, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan 
John J. Stadiger, Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 








William (. Newport & Co., 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 


eee of --- HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS 


Their RECTIFIED PHOSPHATE ranks the market, 
according to the last report of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture, the valuation found in it being 


$45.64 per ton. 
It is great for grass, grain and vegetables. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer, 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. Comgcys. on, WiivraM A. Porter. 
Aucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Damiet Havpock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp 


ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. Cummins. 
Wiruiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Rep. 


. Lrvincston Exxincer. 
. P. McCutracu. 
james L. CLacuorn, 





WM. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ AN-IMPROVEMENT-IN-THE- RIGHT: DIRECTION - 


Is in the running-gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improve- 
ments in the axle and box, and hub-band with oil-cup attachments, covered by United 
States patents, and known as the 


Kemble Common-Sense Axle and Box, and Improved Hub-Band and Oil-Cup. 


A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle are machinery 
and should be so adjusted. Now, the construction of the K. C. S. when properly hung 
together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect-working machine on the road, as 
well as in a machine shop or factory. 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without 
soiling their hands; and were these improvements generally adopted, and one or two 
simple directions followed, such a thing as a carriage or wagon being stuck fast by a hot 
journal in the park or on the road would be almost unknown. These improvements have 
received from the city of Philadelphia the Scott legacy medal and premium, and their 
practical working on vehicles now in daily use continues to give the most satisfactory 
results. Their merits only need be seen to be appreciated, and the owners will spare 
no pains in giving full explanations, and in showing them where it can be done to all who 
will interest themselves in them. We are aware that to produce a perfect-working machine 
the parts must be made of proper materials; and this we do by using the best steel, made 
expressly for the purpose, and ‘‘ Ajax’’ anti-friction metal, thus warranting a sure, anti - 
dust, self-lubricating axle. For full particulars, address or gall on: 

B. H. KEMBL.E, Room 13, 831 Arcu St., Philadelphia. 

JSAAC. M. PRICE, Mountain City Bank Bui_pinc, Pottsville, Pa. 

DAILEY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 138 Coat Sr., Pottsville, Pa. 


P N. 8.—These goods wili be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 
improvements at reasonable prices. 




















Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues! Tableaux ! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITER - 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD L1]1 ERATURE. —— 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


t NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 

The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ! 





—- THe —— 
Between the North 

Shenandoah Valley Route “s3"Es:;" Soom 

and Southwest. 

A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

rior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
Fork, press rere J Philadelphia, ashington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway ‘Ticket Offices, North and Fast, 
or at the Eastern Offices of this line:-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM:' RE; Cumberland Valk y 
Railroad, HARRI“BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHORTEST 


TO NEW YORK AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 645 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by “‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3 45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midmght. 

Toes Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3-45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd's Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY —- New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
ti2. 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7:45,9 30, 11.15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, midnight. 

SUNDA Y—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., ¢12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Ave: ue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

-Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DePor, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 33.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Sonnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 
Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


SHIP AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


] “sre P. WOOD & CO. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





Sovereigns. 


We Americans are sovereigns in 
our own right. Anybody who is 
anybody is bound to a busy brother- 
hood of business. You dress more 
for the street than the sa/on, and to 
meet the daily needs of noble “ sov- 
ereigns” our tables are piled high 
with business suits in mixtures, pin- 
stripes, fine plaids and over-plaids ot 
newest designs, many of them from 
our clever English cousins. They’re 
well worth a visit, if only to get 
posted in the coming styles. 


Joun WanaMaKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREBT. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Re 
{ Webi be 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 


WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 
PRACTICAL 
Steam- Power Printers, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 











Stationers, 








Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





OTTO 


{~ : 
‘as Engine. 
c 
Over 10,000 in use. 
Working without 


hotler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 





SCHLEICHEK, SUEHUMM & CO., 
Main Office aad Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ranch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, ene oe ee ee 47 Dey Street, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 


must be in hand Thursday, 10 A. M., to insure in- 


sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 


$f 





THE NEW DECORATION FOR 
Valls, Ceilings, Art Objects. 
bd Indestructible and imperishable. 


IN SOLID RELIEF. 
Ly, Ihe most perfect and beautiful of 
all decorations. High-art designs , 
Yd CF 0. >y eminent designers. Water- 


oof. Can be washed. Sure pro- 
tection from damp walls. Sold in 
rolls, As easy to hang as wall paper. 


The Decoration of Lincrusta-Walton, a New 
Branch of Decorative Art. ’ 


SOLD BY ALL DECORATORS AND ART DEALERS. 
Price quite moderate. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Now in general use in public buildings, churches, 
offices, and the homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF F]NE WALL-PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 








Sole agents for the United States. 





OPINION OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS. 


JAMES Renwick, Esg., New York: 

“*T have carefully examined the material called Lincrusta- 
Walton, and consider it the most valuable material for archi- 
tectural and decorative purposes which has ever been invented. 
I cannot say too much in recommendation of it.’’ 


RicHarp M. Hunt, Esq., New Yorx: 
“A most valuable material for wall decoration. _ Its many 


iss dge & Cho, 
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THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOOD 


&; 
4 we 
<4 3 +a) 


an 
” Market, Eight? ™ 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Darlington, MERCHANTS AND 


IMPORTERS. 


Runk 
& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
The Lowest Trice. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





advantages, not the least of which is its comparative « 
doubt not will recommend it to all interested in interior 
decoration.” 





Something . (jreatly . Needed 


Convenient . and . Handsome . 


A’ CLOTHES TREE 


Home, Office, Store, and 
Public Buildings. 


It is made six feet high, in Mahog- 
any and Ebony, for $10. Walnut 
and Ash, for $9. With rosewood, 
brass or plated hooks. Call and 
see them 


‘F* LOUIS: ALLEN 





+ Manufacturer * 
- 1406 ‘CHESTNUT : STREET .. 
- PHILADELPHIA - 
H. TEUBNER, 
DEALER IN 


Oil Paintings, Engravings 
And Other Works of Art. 


RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own process. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 
200 South Eleventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Everything in Dry 


J OHN Goons, WEARING ApP- 
PAREL and HovsE- 


W ANAMAKER 'S KEEPING — APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 
Store. 


express or freight, ac- 
cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JouHn WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bae We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


’ Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 

Over Ovees ine acres under cultivation, a Landreth’ yen 

Lanes s — a ey oy manac for 1883, with 

po wll of seeds in Engl lish and 
German, free to all fon Nears 


Fairbanks Standard Scales. 













BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 

















